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A CONSIDERABLE portion of our Mifcellany 


has been already affigned to naval charaéters, and 
with their re{peétive portraits have our numbers been 
decorated. We are now about to augment the lift by 
the addition of an officer, to whofe abilities and fervices 
the nation has been in no fmall degree indebted. Such 
are the men we with to bring forward; the welfare 
and fafety of our country lie near our heart, and the in- 
dividuals who contribute to the fecurity of this im- 
portant objeét, are entitled to high commendations. 
That commendation, therefore, we fhall now beftow, 
nor will our readers be difpleafed with the award. 
They will even cheerfully join with us, on the prefent 
occafion, in conferring upon fo worthy an objeét the 
merited tribute of applaufe. 

Sir John Borlafe Warren is defcended of an ancient 
and retpeétable family of Little Marlow, in Bucking- 
hamfhire. Particulars on this head we have not learnt; 
but fufficient isknown to refieé&t an honour on the ftock 
from which he has derived his origin. 

A 2 Gentle- 
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Gentlemen of the navy have feldom an acquaintance 
with any branches of knowledge, except thofe fciences 
which are immediately conneéted with their profeffion. 
Nor, in general, is an acquaintance with literary pur- 
fuits a neceflary acquifition. Indeed it is faid of the 
celebrated Duke of Marlborough, who, by military ex- 
ploits, was deemed the glory of Queen Anne’s reign, 
that he could fcarcely read and write ; yet in the field 
no one could be found equal to him, and with his mar- 
tial valour and fuccefs all Europe refounded. 

But with refpeét to the fubje&t of this memoir, we 
have a far different tale torecord. Sir John was edu- 
cated at Emanuel College, Cambridge, and Dr. Far- 
mer, if we are not much miftaken, was concerned in his 
tuition. Here he devoted himfelf to ftudy with an in- 
tenfenefs which does honour to his underftanding. The 
acquifition of knowledge is no mean undertaking, and 
the hill of feience can be afcended by no individual 
without unceafing exertion. In the year 1776 he took 
up his degree of Mafter of Arts in the univerfity, and 
was, we doubt not, fully entitled to this mark of acade~ 
mic diftinétion. It were to be wifhed, indeed, that 
thefe literary honours were, in other cafes, beftowed 
with a more fparing hand. Difcrimination in this af- 
fignment, conftitures no inconfiderable part of their 
value ; let not this, their chief ingredient, then, be either 
diminithed or deftroyed. 

Soon after this period we find him enlifted in the fer- 
vice of his country, and devoted to that profeffion in 
which he has been eminently diftinguifhed. In 1778 
we find him appointed lieutenant, and in 1779 was ad- 
vanced to the rank of mafter and commander in his 
majetty’s fervice. In this ftation, however, he did not 
long remain, for he was raifed to be captain in 1781, 
at the clofe of the American war, a conteft ever to be 
deplored in the annals of Britain. 

The peace of 1783 arrived fpeedily after the promo 
tion which we have juft mentioned. Of courfe he was 

deprived 
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deprived of the ufual theatre where fuch taients difplay 
themfelves. He, and other brave officers, retired—a 
refpite being thus granted to their efforts in behalf of 
their beloved country. 

But, we are happy to add, that in this retreat Sir John 
did not forget the fervices which he had it in his power 
to render the nation which gave him birth. In fecret 
he meditated her welfare ; for tohim is afcribed a pub- 
lication highly ferviceable to his country. It is entitled, 
«A View of the Naval Force of Great Britain, in 
which its prefent State, Growth, and Converfion of 
Timber, Conftructions of Ships, Docks, and Harbours, 
Regulations of Officers and Men in each Department, 
are confidered, and compared with other European 
Powers; to which are added, Obfervations and Hints 
for the Improvement of the Naval Service, 8vo.” From 
the copioufnefs of the title may be fairly learnt the value 
of its contents. In fuch hands objeéts of fo much im- 
portance would neceffarily fuggeft fome very ufeful and 
valuable confiderations, with which every lover of his 
country muft be pleafed. 

We have reafon to believe that he affifted, confider- 
ably, in the formation of the Society for improving 
Naval Architeéture, an inftitution of the firft refpeéta- 
bility. The fubjeéts which it profeffes to difcufs, and 
the purpofes to which it is avowedly devoted, entitle it 
to the efteem and gratitude of our countrymen. Inthe 
profecution of fuch fchemes the moft diftinguifhed ta- 
lents are ufefully employed. 

At the commencement of the prefent unhappy war, 
Sir John was again called forth to the fervices of ‘his 
country. In 1793 and 1794 he was invefted with the 
command of the Flora, and appointed to the Channel 
fervice. The French had defigned to obftrué our out- 
ward and home bound fleets ; but in this intention they 
were difappointed by the a€tivity of this brave officer, 
whofe vigilance the enemy could not efcape. 

A 


3 Sir 
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Sir John was alfo employed to proceed with the Earl 
Moira in relieving the Royalifts of Vendee; but it was 
not attended with fuccefs. No blame, however, attaches 
to the commanders of this expedition; the fortune of war 
is proverbial for its variations. 

On his return from this expedition, he again was 
deftined to fcour the channel, and he executed this 
commiffion with fo much alacrity, that the enemy fuf- 
fered greatly by his a€tivity. He was by this time ele- 
vated tothe rank of commodore, and his promotion well 
became him. By his efforts he gave full proof that he 
deferved thofe naval honours which had been conferred 

.upon him; promotion did not relax his powers nor pa- 
ralyfe his exertions; on the contrary, it roufed him to 
ftill greater ardour in the fervice of that country which 
had rewarded hinf with liberality. 

Sir John’s recent endeavours to prevent the invafion 
of Ireland by the French, were crowned with fignal 
fuccefs. The following letter, written by him, imparts 
a clear and fatisfa€tory account of that bufinefs. 


ADMIRALTY-OFFICE, OCT. 21, 1798. 


Lieutenant Waterhoufe arrived here late laft night 
with the duplicate of a difpatch from Sir John Borlafe 
Warren, Bart. and K. B. captain of his Majefty’s thip 
Canada, to Vice- Admiral Kingfmill, of which the fol- 
lowing is acopy : 

iy Canada, Lough Swilly, Ireland, 

. Odfober 16. 

“SIR, 

“ In purfuance of the orders and inftruétions I re- 
ceived by the Kangaroo, I proceeded with the Canada, 
Robuft, Foudroyant, and Magnanime, off Achill Head, 
and on roth inftant I was joined by his Majefty’s thips 
Melampus and Doris, the latter of whom [ direéted to 
look out for the enemy off Tory ifland and the Roffes; 
in the evening of the fame day the Amelia appeared in 
the offing, when Captain Herbert informed me he had 

parted 
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parted with the Ethalion, Anfon, and Sylph, who with 
great attention had continued to obferve the French 
{quadron fince their failing on the 17th ultimo. Inthe 
morning of the rth, however, thefe two fhips alfo fell 
in with us, and at noon the enemy were difcovered in 
the N. W. quarter, confifting of one fhip of eighty 
guns, eight frigates, a fchooner, and a brig. I imme- 
diately made the fignal for a general chace, and to form 
in fucceffion as each fhip arrived up with the enemy, 
who, from their great diftance to windward, and a hol- 
low fea, it was impoffible to come up with before the 
r2th. 

“© The chace was continued in very bad and boifte- 
rous weather all the day of the 11th, and the following 
night ; when, at half paft five A. M. they were feen at 
a little diftance to windward, the line of battle - thip 
having loft her main top-maft. 

“ The enemy bore down, and formed their line in 
clofe order upon the ftarboard tack, and, from the length 
of the chace, and our fhips being fpread, it was impoifi- 
ble to clofe with them before feven A. M. when I made 
the Robuft’s fignal to lead, which was obeyed with much 
alacrity, and the reft of the fhips to form in fucceffion in 

\the rear of the van, 

“ The aétion commenced at twenty minutes patt 
feven o’clock A.M. the Roffes bearing $.S. W. five 
leagues, and at eleven, the Hoche, after a gallant de- 
fence, ftruck ; and the frigates made fail from us: the 
fignal to purfue the enemy was made immediately, and 
in five hours afterwards three of the frigates hauled 
down their colours alfo; but they, as wellas the Hoche, 
were obftinately defended, all of them being heavy fri- 
gates, and, as well as the fhip of the line, entirely new, 
full of troops and ftores, with every neceffary for the 
eftadlithment of their views and plans in Ireland. 

‘“* I am happy to fay, that the efforts and condué of 
every officer and man in the fquadron feemed to have 
been actuated bv the fame fpirit, zeal, and unanimity 


in 
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in their king and country’s caufe; and I feel myfelf 
under great obligations to them, as well as the officers 
and men of this thip, for their exertions upon this oc- 
cafion ; which will, I hope, recommend them to your 
Lordfhip’s favour. 

“ J left Captain Thornborough, after the ation, 
with the Magnanime, Ethalion, and Amelia, with the 
prizes; and am forry to find he is not arrived; but 
truft they will foon make their appearance. 

‘¢ ] have the honour to remain, | 
‘¢ Sir, 
*‘ Your moft obedient, 
** humble Servant, 
‘* JOHN WARREN, 

«P.S. The fhips with us in the aétion were the 
Canada, Robuft, Foudroyant, Magnanime, Ethalion, 
Melampus, and Amelia. 

“© The Anfon joined us in the latter part of the ation, 
having loft her mizen-maft in chace the day before. 

“| have fent my firft lieutenant, Turguand, to take 
the command of the Hoche.” 


The taking of the Hoche was a mafterly manceuvre, 
and completely baffled the expeétations of the difaffeted. 
It has proved the means of continuing Ireland to us, 
at leaft it has kept it out of the hands of the French, 
who, were they to obtain fo near a footing to us, would 
be continually difturbing our repofe, and threatening 
our fafety. May our filter kingdom be long preferved 
to us—reftored from thofe diftreffes in which fhe has 
been fo fhockingly involved, and raifed to all the blef- 
fings of humanity and religion! 

Such have been the fervices of Stn JOHN BoORLASE 


WARREN, with the account af which our readers will 
be gratified, 
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GOSSIPIANA. 
[No, XXIX.] 


CLARK’S LEAP. 


GENTLEMAN who travelled lately into 

Cumberland, gives the following anecdote— 
“ Paffing Swiri’s Gate, a little beyond the feven mile 
poft, is feen a rock jutting out into the lake, which has 
got the name of Clark's Leap, from the following 
ftrange ftory. A man of the name of Clark was jealous 
of his wife to that degree, that he was refolved to put 
an end to his own exiftence. He communicated his 
refolution to his wife, and told her at the fame time, 
that he was determined to Aang him/felf ; to this fhe ob- 
jected, for fear it might prove too painful: he then 
faid he would hoot himfelf; but from this the likewife 
diffuaded him, for fear he might not ki!l himfelf out- 
right, and to fuffer extreme pain to no purpofe; he 
next propofed to drowz himfelf; this pleafed her, and 
they went very lovingly together to the water’s edge: 
he then propofed to wade in, but fhe faid the weather 
was fo cold that he would fuffer much needlefs pain; 
then they walked by the water fide till they came to this 
rock, which fhe told him fhe thought was fit for his 
purpofe, as the water was deep enough at the edge to 
drown him; he was then going to throw himfelf di- 
retly in, but fhe told him he might hurt himfelf againft 
the rock before he reached the water, fo that he had 
better take a run and leap as far as he could; he fol- 
lowed her advice, very calmly put off his coat and took 
his leap; fhe ftaid till the faw him drowned, and then 
returned, fully fatisfied that fhe had done her duty iz 
giving him the beft advice fhe could.” —This lady is ftill 
alive, and thus fhe tells her own ftory ! 


GRATITUDE 
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GRATITUDE. 


A More grotefque inftance of the fudden power of 
gratitude, may be adduced in a modern Kentifh anec- 
dote, perfeétly well attefted. 

A perfon of Whitftable, named Patten, was well 
known in his own neighbourhood as a man of great 
oddity, great humour, and equally great extravagance. 
Once ftanding in need of a new wig, his old one defy- 
ing all farther affiftance of art; he went over to Can- 
terbury, and applied to a barber, young in the bufinefs, 
to make him one. ‘The tradefman, who was juft going 
to dinner, begged the honour of his new cuftomer’s 
company at his meal, to which Patten moft readily con- 
fented. After dinner a large baw! of punch was pro- 
duced, and the happy gueft, with equal readinefs, joined 
in its demolition. When it was out, the barber was 
proceeding to bufinefs, and began to handle his meafure, 
when Mr. Patten defired him to defift, faying he thould 
not make his wig. ‘ Why not!” exclaimed the afto- 


nifhed hoft, “ have I dene any thing to offend vou, 
fir ?’’ “ Not in the leaft,”® replied the gueft, ‘I find 
you are a very honeft, good natured fellow; fo I wili 
take fomebody elfe in. Had you made it, you would 
never have been paid for it.” 


ANECDOTE FOR THE USE OF MINISTERS, 
FROM BACON’S APOTHGEMS. 


ALCIBIADEs vifiting Pericles, ftaid a while before 
he was admitted; when he came in Pericles excufed it, 
and faid, ** I was ftudying how to give my account.”” 
Alcibides replied, “ If you will be ruled by me, fiudy 
how to give no account.” 

NATIONAL CHARACTER. 

A FOREIGNER, defcribing the manners of the Eng- 

lith, writes thus—* The pronenefs of the whole nation 


to melancholy, renders the women grave and ferious ; 
their 
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their minds are lefs occupied about pleafures, than in fo- 
licitude for the happine/s of their hufoands, and the ma- 
nagement of their domefiic concerns. Even women of 
quality fuckle their children ; they think that the name 
and duties of a mother have nothing in them which 
they ought to bluth at, axd that no Fiation on earth is 
comparable to the pleafures of maternal tendernefs and 
the agreeable refle€tions which refult from ix.” How 
much has this perfpicuous foreigner difcovered in the 
character of our fair countrywomen in the courfe of a 
fhort vifit, which many a dull hufband has been unable 
to find out in the whole courfe of his life !—It is, how- 
ever to be remarked, that he was an officer, and perhaps 
felt himfelf bound in honour to fpeak handfomely of 
the ladies. 











GALLANTRY. 


A GALLANT o/d gentleman of the name of Page, 
finding a young lady’s giove at a watering place, pre- 


fented it to her with the following words: 

If from your g/ove you take the letter G, 

Your glove is /ove, which I devote to thee: 
To which the lady returned the following neat an- 
{wer ; 


If from your Page you take the letter P, 
Your Page is age, and that won’t do for me, 


ARCHBISHOP POTTER. 


TowarbDs the end of Dr. Middleton’s life, when 
great endeavours were ufed to obtain fome preferment 
im the church for him, he went to Archbifhop Potter to 
give fuch an account of his religious opinions as might 
take off the profcription againft him. But when he 
found that his former writings had left ftronger im- 
preffions than his new declarations could efface, he faid, 
“* What then, my lord, am I never to be forgiven?” 
The prelate replied —** God, I hope, will forgive you; 
but you muft zever expceét to be sales here!” 

ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE OF DR. HILLIN THE YEAR 1759. 


He wrote a phamphlet addreffed to Mr. Garrick, 
charging him with pronouncing the letter I like an U, 
as in virtue, and fome other words; in anfwer to which 
the Britifh Rofcius wrote the foliowing epigram : 

DEAR DR. 
If it is true, as you fay, that I’ve injured a letter, 
I’ll change my notes foon, 1 hope for the better ; 
May the firft fight of letters as well as of men, 
Hereafter be fix’d by the tongue and the pen ; 
Moft devoutly I with they may both have their due, 
And that J may be never miftaken for U. 


PLATONIC PHILOSOPHY. 
[From Rofcoe’s Lorenzo De Medicis.} 


From many circumftances there is great reafon to 
conclude that the doétrines of Plato were applied to 
pra€tical ufe, and had a confiderable influence on the 
manners and morals of the age. The obje& towards 
which mankind have always direéted their mind, and 
in the acquifition of which every fyftem, both of reli- 
gion and philofophy, propofes to aflift their endeavours, 
is the fumum bonum, the greateft poflible degree of at- 
tainable happinefs ; but in what this chief good confifts 
has not been univerfally agreed upon, and this variety 
of opinion conftitutes the effential difference between 
the ancient feéts of philofophy. Of all thefe feéts there 
was none whofe tenets were fo elevated and fublime, fo 
calculated to withdraw the mind from the gratifications 
of fenfe and the inferior objeéts of human purfuit, as 
that of the Platonifts; which, by demonftrating the im- 
perfeétion of every fenfual enjoyment and every tempo- 
ral bleffing, rofe at length to the contemplation of the 
fupreme caufe, and placed the ultimate good in a perfeét 
abftraétion from the world and an implicit love of God. 
How far thefe doctrines may be confiftent with our na- 
ture and deftination, and whether fuch fentiments may 

not 
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not rather lead to a dereli€tion than a completion of our 
duty, may, perhaps, be doubted; but they are well cal- 
culated to attraéta great and afpiring mind. Mankind, 
however, often arrive at the fameconclufion by different 
means, and we have, in our own days, feen a feé rife 
up, whofe profeffors employing a mode of deduétion 
precifely oppofite to the Platonifts of the 15th century, 
ftrongly refemble them in their fentiments.and manners. 
Thofe important conclufions which the one derived 
from the higheft cultivation of inteileét, the other has 
found in an extreme of humiliation, and a conftant de- 
gradation and contempt of all human endowments. 
Like navigators, who fteer a courfe direétly oppofite, 
they meet, at laft, ar the fame point of the globe. And 
the fublime reveries of the Platonifts, as they appear in 
the works of fome of their followers, and the doétrines 
of the modern Methodifts, are, at times, fcarcely diftin- 
guifhable in their refpe€tive writings. 


RETIREMENT. 
Lep on by penfive thoughts, I left erewhile 
Thofe civil ftorms the reftlefs city knows, 
Pleas’d for a time to {mooth my brow of toil, 
And tafte the little blifs that life beftows. 
Thus, with free fteps, my willing courfe I fped, 
Far from the circle of my native walls, 
And fought the vale, with thickeft foilage {pread, 
On whofe calm breaft the mountain fhadow falls, 
Charm’d with the lovely {pot, i fat me down 
Where firft the hill its eafy flope inclin’d, 
And ev’ry care that haunts the bufy town 
Fled, as by magic, from my tranquil mind. 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


Tuy fplendid ‘halls—thy palaces forgot, 

Can paths o’erfpread with thorns a charm fupply ; 
Or doft thou féek from our feverer lot 

To give to wealth and power a keener joy ? 


Vou. VIL ; B Thus 
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Thus I replied—* I know no happier life, 
No better riches than you thepherds boat ; 

Freed from the hated jars of civil ftrife, 
Alike to treachery and to envy loft. 


The weed ambition, ’midft your furrow’d field 
Springs not, and avarice little root can find; 

Content with what the changing feafons yield, 
You reft in cheerful poverty refign’d. 


What the heart thinks the tongue may here difclofe, 
Nor inward grief with outward {miles is dreft ; 

Not like the world, where wifeft, he who knows 
To hide the fecret clofeft in his breatt.’’ 


GENEROSITY. 


LORENZO received a vifit from Antonio de San 
Gallo, who informed him that the untimely death of 
Giuliano his friend, had prevented his difclofing to Lo- 
renzo a circumftance with which it was now become 
neceffary that he. fhould be acquainted. This was the 
birth of a fon, whom a lady of the family of Gorini had 
borne to Giuliano, about twelve months before his death, 
and whom Antonio had held over the baptifinal font, 
where he received the name of Giuliano. Lorenzo 
immediately repaired to the place of the infant’s refi- 
dence, and taking him under his proteétion delivered 
him to Antonio, with whom he remained until he ar- 
rived at the 7th year of his age. 

This concealed offspring of illicit love, to whom the 
kindnefs of Lorenzo fupplied the untimely lofs of a fa- 
ther, was deftined to fet an important part in the affairs 
of Europe. The final extinétion of the liberties of 
Florence ; the alliance of the family of Medici with 
the royal houfe of France ; the expulfion of Henry the 
Eighth of England from the bofom of the Roman 
church, and the confequent eftablifhment of the doc- 
trines of the Reformers in this ifland, are principally 
to be referred to this illegitimate fon of Giuliano de 
Medici, who, through various viciffitudes of fortune, at 

length 
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length obtained the fupreme direétion of the Roman 
fee, and, under the name of Clement the VI Ith, guided 
the bark of St. Peter through a fucceffion of the fevereft 
ftorms which it has ever experienced. 











PATRIOTISM AND AFFECTION. 


ALL was now prepared for war, the approaching 
horrors of which were increafed by the appearance of 
the plague at Forence. In this emergency Lorenzo 
thought it advifeable to fend his wife and children to 
Piftoia. ‘I now remove from you,” faid he to the 
citizens, ** thefe objeéts of my affeétion, whom I would, 
if neceflary, willingly devote for your welfare; that 
whatever may be the refult of this conteft, the refent- 
srg of mine enemies may be appeafed with my blood 
only.” 


POETRY. 
THE great end and obje€t of poetry, and, confe- 


quently, the proper aim of the poet, is to communicate 
to us a clear and perfect idea of his propofed fubjeé. 
What the painter exhibits to us by variety of colour, by 
light and fhade, the poet expreffes in appropriate lan- 
guage. The former feizes merely the external form, 
and that only in a given attitude. The other furrounds 
his objeét, pierces it, and difclofes irs moft hidden qua- 
lities. With the former it is inert and motionlefs; 
with the latter it lives and moves, it is expanded or 
compreffed, it glares upon the imagination or vanifhes 
in air, and is as various as nature herfelf. 


THE OLIVE. 


On fome fweet funny flope the olive grows, 
Its hues ftill changing as the zephyr blows. 


Ba 
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. THE FLIGHT OF THE CRANES, 


Markine the tracts of air, the clamorous cranes 
Wheel their due flight in varied lines defcried; 

And each with outftretch’d neck his rank maintains, 
In niarfhal’d order through the ethereal void. 
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SPRING. 


Sweet (pring returns; the thepherd from the fold 

Brings forth his flocks, nor dreads the win’try cold; 
Delighted once again their fteps to lead 

To the green hill, clear {pring, and flowery mead. 
True to their mother’s tracks the fportive young 

Trip light. The careful hind flow moves along, 
Pieas’d in his arms the new-dropt lamb to bear; 

His dog a faithful guard brings up the rear, 
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—— 
THE REFLECTOR. 
(No. XXVII.] 

VIRGIL’s GEORGICS. 
What makes the fields rejoice; beneath what ftars 
To turn the glebe; and vines adjoin to elms, 
Mzcenas! what the care of Jowing herds ; 
The culture apt for cattle; and how great 


Th’ experience of the parfimonious bee; 
1 here attempt to fing. VIRGIL’s GEORGICS. 


T this pleafing feafon of the year the fubje& of 
Virgil’s Georgics may be deemed a fit theme for 
meditation. It muft animate the dulleft foul, and roufe 
into action minds that are not wholly deftitute of fen- 
fibiliry. 

The number of thefe Georgics are four, and the 
topics embrace a beautiful variety. The occafion on 
which they were written fhall be mentioned in a few 
words. Virgil being in his 34th vear, retired to Naples, 

and 
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and laid the plan of his inimitable Georgics, which he 
undertook at the entreaties of Mzcenas, to whom he 
dedicated them; not to rival and excel Hefiod, as he 
had lately done Theocritus in his Paftorals, but on a 
noble and political motive, and to promote the welfare 
of his country. Great was the defolation occafioned by 
the civil wars. Italy was almoft depopulated: the lands 
were uncultivated and unftacked: a famine and infur- 
rection enfued, and Auguftus himfelf hardly efcaped 
being ftoned by the people, who attributed this calamity 
to ambition. His wife and able minifter Mzcenas, 
therefore refolved, if poffible, to revive the decayed 
fpirit of hufbandry, to introduce a tafte for agriculture 
even among the great, and could not think of a better 
method to effe& this purpofe, than to recommend it by 
the infinuating charms of poetry. Virgil fully anfwered 
the expectations of his polite patron, for the Georgics 
contain all thofe mafteriy beauties that might be expected 
from an exalted genius, whofe judgment and imagination 
were in full maturity and vigour, and who had leifure 
togive the laft polith and perfeétion to his incomparable 
workmanfhip. Corn and ploughing are the fubje& of 
the firft book. Vines of the fecond, Cattle of the 
third; and Bees of the fourth. It is remarkable that 
the four firft lines of each book exprefs the topics on 
which they are refpe€tively written, 

With refpeét to the manner in which the work is 
executed, too much cannot be advanced in its praife, 
The talents of the author raife high hopes, and the pe- 
rufal of the Georgics will not difappoint our exneéta~ 
tions. Each of the four pieces difplays the fame exqui- 
fite ability, mingled with that grace by which the writ- 
ings of Virgil are uniformly characterized, The work 
correfponds with the definition which critics have given 
of a Ceorgic_—“ a poetical compofition upon the fubjeé& 
of hufbandry, containing rules therein put into a plea- 
fing drefs, and fet off with all the beauties and embel- 
lifkments of poetry.” 

7s The 
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The word GeorGic is derived from two Greek 
words, fignifying the cultivation of the earth. It is, 
therefore, very appropriately applied to charaéterize 
this fpecies of compofition. Hefiod and Virgil are the 
two greateft mafters in this kind of poetry. The mo- 
derns have produced nothing of this kind, except Ra- 
pin’s book of Gardening, and the celebrated poem, en- 
titled Cyder, by Mr. Philips, who, it is faid, if he had 
enjoyed the advantage of Virgil’s language, would have 
been in a much nearer degree fecond to Virgil. But 
we muft now proceed to point out a few beauties of the 
Georgics; we muft be {paring in our feleétion, nor 
~wifhing to trefpafs on the patience of our readers. 

In the firft Georgic the figns of the weather are 
ftrikingly pourtrayed. About one hundred and five 
verfes are employed on this curious fubjeét. It is re- 
markable alfo, that they contain no fewer than forty- 
three different prognoftics, defcribed with admirable 
elegance and brevity. 





Thus the figns of rough weather are happily deli 
neated : 


When winds are rifing, ftrait the toffing fea 
Begins to fwell; ora dry crafhing noife 
Is in the mountains heard; or more confus’d 
The diftant fhores, and murm’ring woods refound, 
With difficulty then the billows fpare 
The crooked fhips; when flying nearer land 
The fwift-wing’d cormorants forfake the.dcep, 
And fend their fcreams before them to the beach, 
And when the fea-gulls {port upon the fand; 
And when, deferting her accuftom’d ponds, 
The tow’ring hern foars high above the clouds. 
Oft too, when wind impends, you fhall behold 
Stars glide from heav’n; long ftreaks of fire, behind, 
Stream through noéturnal fhades ; light chaff, and leaves 
Fall’n from the trees, in eddies whirl around ; 
Or feathers on the water’s furface play. 
But from the quarter of the boift’rous north 
When lightnings flahh; and from the cait and weft 
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The grumbling thunder rolls: then all with rain 
The country fwims; and floods in ditches {well : 
Then ev’ry mariner, fea-faring, furls 

His humid fails : none e’er have aught, unwarn’d, 
Suffer’d from fhow’rs. Or them aéreal cranes 
Fled, rifing from the vales: or, toffing high 

Her head in air, the heifer {nutf’d the ftorm 

In her broad noftrils: or with flutt’ring wings 

The prattling {wallow fkim’d the liquid lakes : 

Or frogs in mud their ancient plaints renew’d. 

Oft from her fecret cell the painful ant, 

Marking a narrow path, brings forth her eggs : 

The fhow’ry bow drinks deep: and flocks of crows 
With mingled clang their clatt’ring pinions fhake, 
Return’d from feeding. Now the various birds, 
Which haunt the fea, and thofe which range around 
Afia’s foft meads, and lov’d Cayfter’s lakes, 

You hall behold in emulation tofs 

Large water on their wings, now plunge their heads 
Beneath the waves, now run into the ftream, 

And, fporting, ftrive to wath their plumes in vain. 
Th’ unlucky raven with full throat invites 

The rain; and in her folitary walk 

Alone expatiates on the harden’d fand. 

Nor do the damfels, who induftrious ply 
Their nightly fpinning, not foreknow thefe ftorms: 
When in their portherd-lamp they fee the oil 
Sputter in fparks, and fungous clots adhere, 


The figns of fine weather are then fketched with 
equal fidelity. But we muft not tranfecribe it, it would 
exceed our limits; we refer the reader to the work it- 
felf for further gratification. 

Inthe fecond Georgic the felicity of a country life is 
thus finely depiéted ; it indicates a mind deeply fimitten 
with the beauties of nature. 


O! more than fortunate, did they but know 
Their happinefs, the country village {wains ! 
For whom, at diftance from difcordant arms, 
The earth, juft parent, pours forth eafy food. 
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What tho’ with them no palace, rais’d to heav’n, 
From its proud portals vomits out a tide 

Of morning-vifitants ? Nor do they gape 

For luxury of buildings; pillars grac’d 

With fpoils of tortoifes, in various hue; 

For broider’d garments ; and Corinthian brafs > 
Tho’ their white wool imbibes no Syrian teint ; 
Nor cinnamon corrupts their ufe af oil ? 

Yet fafe repofe, fincerity of life, 

Riches of various kinds, large farms, and eafe, 
Lowing of herds, and grots, and living lakes, 
Cool vallies, and {weet fleep beneath the fhades, 
They want not. Lawns are there, and haunts of beats ; 
Youth patient of fatigue, and train’d to live 

On little; rites divine, and holy fires : 

When jutftice left the world, fhe left them lait. 
Me may the mufes, whofe vow’d prieft I am, 
Smit with ftrong paffion for their facred fong, 
Dear above all tu me, accept ; and teach 

The heav’nly roads, the motions of the ftars; 
The fun’s defects, the labours of the moon; 
Whence tremor to the earth; by what impulfe 
The fea {wells high, and ebbing back retires; 
Why funs in winter hafte fo fwift to tinge 
Themfelves in ocean; and what caufe retards 
The fluggifh nights. But if the colder blood 
About my heart forbid me to approach 

So near to nature; may the rural fields, 

And ftreams, which murm’ring glide along the vales, 
Delight me: groves, and rivers may I love, 
Obfcure, inglorious. 


In the third Eclogue, which treats on cattle, we find 
the following advice refpeéting that noble animal the 
herfe, in great efteem among all civilized nations. 


The colt of gen’rous blood with lofty port 

Prances, and nimbly fhifts his pliant limbs: 
Forward, the firft, to range abroad, to tempt 

The threat’ ning ftreams, and unknown bridges pafs ; 
Nor dreads he empty noifes. High his neck, 

His head acute, his belly thin, his back 
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Flefhy, and round: his chett with {welling knots 

Luxuriant: (beft for colour is the bay, 

And dappled ; worft, the forrel, and the white :} 

Then if the clank of diftant arms is heard ; 

He paws impatient, quickens his tharp ears, 

And quivers ev’ry joint, and {norting- curbs 

The {moke and fire which in his noftrils roll. 

His full thick maim on his right fhoulder plays; 

A double fpinal bone his chine divides ; 

His founding: hoof with folid horn upturns 

The crumbling mold, and rings againft the ground. 

Such was fam’d Cyllarus, by Pollux rein’d; 

And fuch the fteeds of Mars, by Grecian bards 

Immortal made; and thofe which drew the car 

Of great Achilles. Such a courfer’s form 

Saturn, his jealous con{#t to deceive, 

Flying, affum’d; when on his neck he tofs’d 

His waving main, and neigh’d thro’ Pelion’s groves. 
When weaken’d by difeafe, or years, he fails, 

Indulge him, hous’d; and, mindful of the pafl, 

Excufe his not difhonourable age. 

The fenior, frigid to the pleafing fight, 

Like fire in ftubble, void of vigour burns ; 

And impotently rages. Thus forewarn’d, 

Mark thou their age, and genius: next to thefe 

Their other arts, their lineage ; and how each 

Exults, when victor, and, when vanquith’d, mourns. 


Tn the fourth and laft Georgic, where, with an inte~ 
refting minutenefs the economy of the bees is difcuffed, 
we mect with a variety of beautiful paffages. With 
refpe&t to thefe little induftrious animals, the following 
fpecimen will gratity the reader. 

They toil together, and together reft : 
With the firft morn they iffue from their gates ; 
Again, when Vefper warns them ta return 
From feeding, and the fields; they homewards bend, 
Refreth their bodies, and with murm’ring noife 
Hum round the fides, and entrance of their hives : 
At length in filence hufh’d all night repofe ; 
And their own fleep relieves their weary limbs. 
While 
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While rain impends, or winds begin to rife, 
They rove not far from home, nor truft the fky : 
But drink, fecure, beneath their city’s walls; 
And fhort excurfions try ; and oft with fand 
Ballaft themfelves, like fhips on toffing waves, 
And poife their bodies thro’ the void of air. 


= = @& os + 


This Georgic concludes with the well-known ftory 
of the mufician, Orpheus, and his wife Eurydice. Af- 
ter her affe€ting addrefs to her hufband, Virgil thus 
feelingly proceeds : 


She faid; and from his fight, like {moke difpers’d 
Thro’ the thin air, flew diverfe; nor by him, 
Grafping at fhades in vain, and thoufand things 
To fay defiring, was e’er after feen: 
Nor would the ferryman of hell permit 
That he again fhould pafs the dreary fiream. 
What he fhould do; his love twice {natch’d away ? 
Or whither turn him? with what tears, what fongs, 
Should he attempt to move th’ infernal pow’rs? 
She, thiv’ring, in the Stygian fculler fail’d: 
He, fev’n whole months, ’tis faid, beneath a bleak 
Aérial cliff, on Strymon’s defert bank, 
Wept lonefome; and in freezing caves revolv’d 
This mournful tale; while crowding oaks admir’d 
His lays, and tygers foften’d at the found. 

As when, complaining in melodious groans, 
Sweet Philomel, beneath a poplar fhade, 
Mourns her loft young; which fome rough village- 

hind 
Obferving, from their neft, unfledg’d, has ftole: 
She weeps all night; and, perch’d upon a bough, 
With plaintive notes repeated fills the grove! 
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After thefe ample fpecimens of Virgil’s Georgics, 
we believe that every reader of tafte will join with us 
in admiring thefe fuperior compofitions. 

Having now given in our mifcellany a fketch of the 
whole of Virgil’s works, gna of his Ancid, his 
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ter, to be found in Mrs. Dobfon’s Life of Petrarch. It 
was written by Petrarch himfelf, an Italian, who lived 
at the dawn of modern literature, and, therefore, was 
enamoured of polite learning. It fhews the high efti- 
mation in which he held the Mantuan mufe, and may be 
reckoned a fine flight of the imagination. 

Petrarch was at Mantua. He went to fee that little 
village famous for the birth of Virgil, it is only a fmall 
league from that city. It was formerly called Andes, 
its prefent name is Pietola. On this fpot his fancy 
kindled, and he wrote the following lines to VirGIL: 

* Great poet ! the honour of Rome, the fruitful hope 
of the mufe ! tell me where you are at prefent? In 
what part of Avernus are you enclofed ? or are you not 
"gather on Parnaffus with Apollo and the Nine, who en- 
chant you with their concerts? perhaps you are walking 
in the woods, or in the Elyfian fields with Homer, 
whom you fo much refemble, with Orpheus, and the 
other poets of the firft rank. I except Lucan and Lu- 
cretius, and all thofe who, like them, put an end to their 
own lives. I wanted to know the life you lead; wherein 

your dreams differed from truth, and where isthe ivory 

door through which you caufed Aincas to pafs on his 

return from hell. I willingly believe that you inhabit 
that oe of heaven allotted to happy fouls. 

‘“« If any mortal fhade is admitted to your celeftial, 
manfions, mine fhall attend you there, and inform you 
what paffes in the place dear to you and the fate of your 
works. Mantua, whofe glory you are, has been agitated 
by the troubles of its neighbours. Defended by princes 
full of valour, fhe has refufed to come under a ftrange 
yoke, and will only be governed by her children. It is 
there I write thefe lines, in a folstary place mear your 
tomb. I feek with ardour the rocks to which you re- 
tired, the meadows, where you walked on the banks of 
the Mincio ; the trees, under which you fought a cool- 
ing fhade ; the woods, which were your afylum againft 
the heat ; and the green banks, where you were feated 
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at the foot of your river. All thefe things retrace your 
image. The unfortunate city of Naples, honoured with 
your afhes, groans for the lols of King Robert. Inone 
day it was deprived of the felicity of years. Enquire 
not the fate of Rome! alas! it is better to be ignorant 
of it. Learn rather. the fuccefs of your produétions : 
old Tityrus* charms every one with the foft founds of 
his pipe: nothing can be more beautiful than the culti- 
vated fields of your Georgics: your Aeneid is known 
through the world: it is fung, it is delighted in every 
where: how much are we obliged to Auguftus, who 
faved it from thofe flames to which you had condemned 
it! 

“ Adieu! you will be always dear to me. Prefent my 
falutations to Homer and Hefiod !” 


Ee 


PORTRAIT OF MONTESQUIEU. 
BY HIMSELF, 
[From the Courier.] 


PERSON of my acquaintance faid—I am about 

to do a very foolifh thing—lI am about to fketch 
my own portrait. I know mpyfelf fufficiently for the 
undertaking. 

I have fcarce ever experienced chagrin, and fcarce 
ever laffitude. 

I am of fo happy a temperament, that I have fenfi- 
bility enough to receive all the pleafure which the ob- 
jets that furround me can afford; but not enough to be 
fufceptible of ail the mortification and forrow they give 
to others. 

I have ambition enough to take an aétive part in life; 
but not fo much as to be diffatisficd with the flation in 
which fortune has placed me. 


* The Eclogues, 
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When I difcover any new fource of pleafure, I am 
extremely moved; and am inftantly furprifed that I 
fhould have overlooked the object, or regarded it with 
indifference. 

When I wasa youth, I was always fo fortunate as to 
perfuade myfelf that the woman I loved was partial to 
me ; and when I happened to be undeceived, to be in- 
ftantaneoufly cured of my paffion. 

Literature is with me a never failing remedy for all 
the ills of life; nor did I ever know any chagrin which 
an hour’s reading could not diffipate. 

I awaken in the morning witha fecret joy at feeing 
the dawn ; I regard the light with a feeling approach- 
ing to extacy ; and during the reft of the day I am happy. 
I pafs the night without awaking, and am afleep the 
moment I Jay down my head. 

I am almoft as well fatisfied with the company of 
fools as of the wife ; for I have not often met with men 
fo dull as not to amufe me, and there are few things fo 
diverting as fome filly people are. 

I make no fcruple to entertain myfelf with fecretly 
obferving the charaéters of men, permitting them 
meanwhile to do the fame with mine. 

When I was a novice, I looked up to the great with 
veneration ; experience foon changed my fentiments, 
with little exception, to the extreme of contempt. 

I am not unwilling to flatter women, it is doing them 
a kindnefs at a cheap rate. 

I have naturally a great anxiety for the profperity 
and honour of my country, and very little for what is 
called its glory. 

I always feel a fecret pleafure when any regulation 
happens to be made for the public benefit. 

Whenever I have: refided in a foreign country, I 
have attached myfelf to it as my native land; my heart 
has fhared in its fortunes, and I have longed to fee it 
flourifh. 

Vor. VII... Cc I have 
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I have thought I perceived talents where the world 
have formed a contrary opinion. 

I am not forry to pafs for an abfent man; I ean thus 
with impunity indulge in a negleét of many little forms, 
to which otherwife I muft have been a flave. 

I love to vifit where I can efcape cenfure with my 
ordinary converfation and manners. 

On vifits, I am always charmed when I find one of 
the company take upon himfelf the trouble of being 
gay and entertaining. Such a one proteéts thofe who 
chufe to be filent. 

Nothing diverts me more than to heara man relating 
pretty ftories with all their pretty circumftances. It is 
not the tale I attend to, but the ridiculous paffion of the 
fpeaker. As to moft talkers, indeed, I would rather 
gratify them with my praife than my attention. 

I love my family fufficiently to provide every thing 
in my power for its welfare, but am not fo foolith as to 
make myfelf a flave to the minute affairs of a houfe. 

My name is neither great nor infignificant, having 
only two hundred years of proved nobility. I am, 
however, much attached to it, and am one who would 
be willing to make an entail *. 

When I confide in any one, I have no referves; but 
there are few in whom I am inclined to confide. 

It has given me no high opinion of myfelf to per- 
ceive that there are~very few offices in the ftate for 
which I am in reality qualified. As to my ftation as 
prefident of the parliament, I havea very upright mind, 
and I can readily enough difcover what reafon demands 
of me; but I am loft when I come to afk myfelf, What 
is the decifion of the law! Yet I have been anxious to 
make myfelf mafter of the intricacies of form, and am 
the more angry with myfelf, becaufe I fee men with 
mean underftandings acquire what I could never at- 
tain. 








* It has been made, 
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In the treating of topics at ail profound and difficult, 
I am obliged t6 refle& much as I proceed, to prevent my 
ideas from falling into confufion. If I perceive that I 
am liftened to, the fubjeét feems to vanifh from me, or 
my thoughts rife in fuch hurry and diforder, that no- 
thing is diftin&. But when difficult points are difcuffed 
in converfation, where there are other fpeakers, I ace 
quit myfelf infinitely better. 

I never could fce tears without fympathy. 

I may be faid to have a paffion for friend thip. 

I am prone to forgive, becaufe hatred is a trouble- 
fome companion. When my enemy withes to be re- 
emciled, he applies to my vanity, and I can no longer 
regard as an enemy one who does me the favour to give 
me a good opinion of myfelf. 

When I am refiding in the country, among my vaf- 
fals, I never encourage unfavourable reports of any of 
them. Ifa tale-bearer would repeat fomething faid to 
my difadvantage, I interrupt him with faying—I do not 
with to encourage the danger of believing a falfe report, 
and would not give myfelf the trouble to‘hate a knave. 

At the age of thirty-five I was ftill in love. 

I can no more make vifits with mercenary views, 
than I can accompany birds through the air. 

In the buftle of public life, I felt as if I could not en« 
dure retirement. Inretirement I forgot the world. 

A man of eminent merit I can never bear to ana~ 
lyze ; a man, who, with valuable qualities, does not 
rife above mediocrity, I analyze very carefully. 

I believe I am the only writer who has not been 
fmitten with the paffion of being reputed a wit ; and 
my intimate friends know that in converfation I never 
affect it, but have fenfe enough to ufe the language of 
thofe with whom I affociate. 

I have often had the misfortune to be difgufted with 
perfons whofe good will I had earneftly fought. 

1 never loft but one friend through any mifunder- 

C4 ftanding ; 
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ftanding; and I have lived with my children as with 
friends. ; 

It has been a principle of my whole life, never to do, 
by the agency of others, what I could do for myfelf ; 
and hence [ have improved my fortune by means within 
my own reach—moderation and economy, unmingled 
with foreign aid, which is always mean or unjuft. 

When I have feen a company expeét to find me ex- 
cel in converfation, 1 have been more than ufually un- 
fuccefsful. I would rather be prefent with men of ta- 
lents to enliven my underftanding, than with fools to 
applaud my fayings. 

The perfons I moft defpife are—the minor wits, and 
men of high ftation without probity. 

I never write a pafquinade; I have committed mif- 
takes enough, but never was guilty of ill-will to any 
one. 

I never was prodigal in my expences, yet I am not 
avaricious, and [ know of no enterprize that I would at 
any time have undertaken to amafs riches. 

It has been very prejudicial to my affairs, that I could 
never forbear to de(pife thofe I could not efteem. 

I believe I have not negleéted to increafe my pro- ° 
perty. I have greatly improved my eftates; but I have 
done this rather on account of an idea of my own fkill, 
which the ameliorations I made excited, than from any 
defire of becoming more rich. 

On my entering into life, I was fpoken of as a man 
of talents, and people of condition gave me favourable 
reception ; but when the fuccefs of my Perfian Letters 
proved perhaps that I was not unworthy of my reputa- 
tion, and the public began to efteem me, my reception 
with the great was difcouraging, and I experienced in- 
numerable mortifications, The great, inwardly wounded 
with a celebrated name, feek to humble it. Ip general, 
he can only patiently endure the fame of others, who 
deferves fame himfelf. 

J do not think I ever expended four pounds for 

fake 
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fake of thew, or made one vifit for the fake of intereft. 
In what I undertake I employ no trick, and am lefs 
anxious for the fuccefs of my enterprize, than for the 
difcharge of my duty in it, 

Had I been born in England I never could have been 
fatisfied unlefs I made a fortune; but T am not forry 
that I have not made one in France. 

I confefs that I have too much vanity to wifh that 
my children fhould make a great fortune; it would 
then be only by an effort of reafon that they could fup- 
port the recollection of me: it would require all their 
virtue to enable them to acknowledge me: they would 
regard my tomb as the monument of their fhame. I 
believe they would not deftroy it with their own hands, 
but they would not build it up if it were overthrown. 
I fthould be a ftumbling block to their flattery, which 
would embarrafs them twenty times a day. My me- 
mory would be troublefome, and my unfortunate fhade 
would conftantly torment the living. 

Timidity has been the bane of my life; it feems to 
affe&t even the organs of my body, and my intelleét ; to 
arreft my tongue, caft acloud over my thoughts, andcon- 
found my language. I am lefs fubjeét to this humilia- 
tion before men of fenfe than fools, becaufe I truft tq 
their perceiving the train of my ideas. I have, how- 
ever, been always lefs fubjeét to this kind of felf-humi- 
liation, when in the prefence of men of talents, than 
when in the company of fools. The former I have 
hoped would underftand me, and that gave me confi- 
dence: on fuch occafions my mind has, as it were, 
made an effort, and I have acquitted myfelf very well. 
When I was in the room where the Emperor dined at 
Luxembourg, Prince Kinfki faid to me—* You, fir, 
who came from France muft be very much aftonifhed 
to fee the Emperor fo badly lodged.” I replied— 
“ Tam not forry, fir, to fee a country where the fub- 
jects are better lodged than their mafter.”” Being in 
Piedmont, the King of Sardinia faid to me“ You are 
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the relation of the Abbé de Montefquieu, whom I have 
feen here with the Abbé d’Eftrades.”’ ‘¢ Sire,’’ an- 
fwered I, * your majefty refembles Cefar, who never 
forgot aname.”’ Dining one day at the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s in England, M. de la Boine, who was a fool, 
though then the envoy from France to Great Britain, 
maintained that England was not larger than Guienne. 
I contradiéted him. In the evening the Queen faid to 
me, * I am informed that you defended us again M. 
de la Boine.”’-—My anfwer was—‘* Madame, I never 
could imagine that the country which you govern was 
not a great nation.” 

I have had the malady of making books, and of being 
afhamed of them after I made them. 

I never was defirous of making my fortune at court ; 
but I have wifhed to make it by increafing the value of 
my eftates, and thus deriving my profperity immedi- 
ately fromthe gods. N , who had certain ends in 
view, once hinted to me that I might have a penfion. 
I informed him that I had not been guilty of any mean- 
nefs, and therefore did not require any favours to con- 
fole me. 

I am a good citizen, but I would have been the fame 
im whatever country I had been born. I ama good 
citizen, becaufe I am always content with the fituation 
in which I am placed—becaufe I am fatisfied with my 
fortune, and have not blufhed for the manner in which 
I acquired it, nor envied that of others. J am a good 
citizen, becaufe I love the government under which [ 
live without fearing it, and becaufe 1 expeét no other 
favour than that ineftimable bleffing which I have in 
common with all my countrymen. I thank heaven for 
having placed me in every refpeét in a ftate of medio- 
crity, in confequence of which a fpiit of moderation 
has been infufed into my foul. 


If I may be allowed to predi& the fate of my work *, 





* The Spirit of Laws, 
I would 
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1 would fay that it will be more praifed than read: a 

leafure may refult from reading books of that kind, 
Gat they will never be reforted to by thofe who look 
only for amufement. I had-conceived the defign of 
enlarging and improving fome parts of my Efprit; but 
I feel that I am now unfit for the tafk. Reading has 
weakened my eyes, and it feems that whar ftill remains 
tome of light as only the Aurora of that day in which 
thofe eyes thall for ever be clofed. 

If I knew of any enterprize that would do myfelf a 
fervice at the expence of my family, I would rejeét it ; 
if it were one that would advance the fortune of my 
houfe to the injury of my country, I would endeavour 
to forget it; if it were fomething that would be ufeful 
tomy country, but inconfiftent with the interefts of 
Europe or the human race, I fhould regard the profe. 
cution of it as a crime. 

My ambition is—to be fimple in my manners ; to 
receive as few favours as poffible ; and to grant as many 
as poffible. 

I never loved to enjoy the ridicule of others. 1 have 
found little to objeét to in the underftanding of men in 
general. I have almoft always loved their heads and 
hated their hearts. 

I would rather fuffer by the fenfibility of my heart, 
than by the errors of my judgment. 

I have donea very fooliththing. I have written my 
genealogy. ’ 
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THE 
FUTURE HISTORY OF THIS GLOBE. 
[From Dr. Thomas Burnet’s famous Theory of the Earth *,] 
By the Author of the Illufrations of Prophecy. 


HEN the exifting ftate of fociety terminates, 

and the prophecies relative to the kings of the 

earth, are about to receive their complete fulfilment ; 
when Antichrift receives his final overthrow, and Sa- 
tan is divefted of the power of executing any farther 
plans of mifchief—the period for burning of the globe will 
arrive! The great agents of nature will combine to 
prepare the way for this great cataftrophe. The work 
of deftruétion will not be difficult, nor is the mode by 
which it will be accomplifhed altogether inexplicable. The 
earth is furnifhed witli abundant ftores of nitre and ful- 
phur, and with all the materials of the volcano and the 
earthquake. The antediluvian earth was regular and 
clofe in al] its parts, without caverns and without moun- 
tains. But that which we inherit contains the ruins only 
of what it once was; and thefe ruins which at the memo- 
rable period of the deluge were recovered from the 
water when the earth’s exterior covering fell into the 
central aby{s, are not only unequal at their furface, but 
within alfo are hollow, loofe, and incompaét. Innume- 
rable, therefore, are its outlets ; and it is, in moft places, 
capable of ventilation and pervious to fire. Previoufly 
alfo to the general conflagration, there will, it may be 


* This celebrated work was publifhed laft century, and ad« 
mired for the extraordinary flights of imagination with which 
it abounded. With Addifon it was a very favourite work; 
and it is faid that even Charles the Second read it with at- 
tention, [t was at the time confidered to be in profe what 
Milton’s Paradife Lott is now in poctry, 


expefted, 
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expeéted, long be a cloudilefs fky and a heated air, in 
confequence of which the fprings and rivulets will be 
dried up, the ground will be overfpread with fiffures, 
the grafs and the turf, the fhrub and the forelt, will be 
eafily convertible into fuel, and the oily parts of bodies, 
together with the fcattered portions of fire which lie 
imprifoned in many hard fubftances, will undergo the 
procefs of feparation, and in a great degree be fet 
afloat. 

At this period, and antecedently to the commencement 
of the millenium, Chrift will defcend upon earth, the luf- 
tre of the fun being veiled, and the heavens tuvolved in 
gloom. On hisapproach the fummits of the mountains will 
{moke, the earth will fhake, the fea will retire within its 
deepeft recefles, the clouds will be the feat of thunder 
and pointed lightnings; the air will gleam with the 
corufcations of innumerable meteors, and from the num- 
ber, magnitude, or proximity of the comets which will 
be vifible, the higher regions of the fky will affume a 
new and terrific afpeét. When our Saviour, fitting in 
a flaming chariot, and furrounded by an infinite hoft of 
angels and arch-angels draws near to the earth, its in- 
habitants will fee, will tremble, will be aftonithed ! 

On an appointed fignal the deftroying and the tute- 
larv angels execute their inftru€tions. To the care of 
the latter there is reafon to hope will be intrufted vir- 
tuous manhood and upright old age, the fecblenefs of 
infancy, and the innocence of childhood. The treafu- 
ries, of fire, in earth and in heaven are opened, and 
fhortly the faddeft fpectacles which eye can behold, 
prefent themfelves on every fide. The cities of the 
earth are in one univerfai blaze. Innumerable millions 
of either fex, and of every rank, fink under the agonies 
of death in its moft frightful forms. Rivers of fulphur 
rufh into the fea, and encounter the fury of its waters ; 
wreaths of fire and pillars of fmoke are everywhere 
combined ; hills are hurled into the air, and ten thou- 
fand volcanoes gt once difcharge their flames, By the 

force 
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force of one element all the works of art, all the labours 
of man, all the varieties of nature are annihilated. What- 
ever was diftinguifhed by utility or by elegance, or by 
magnificence, is obliterated. Where are now the pow- 
erful empires of the world, and their great imperial ci- 
tics ? Where do their pillars and their trophies fiand ; 
or where is che proud infcription or the viétor’s name ? 
Fire is a cruclenemy who makes no diftin€tion. Rome 
itfelt, ecernal Rome, the emprefs of the world, whofe 
dominion in ancient and modern times, conftitutes an 
ample portion of its hiftory, is overthrown and utterly 
fubverted, notwithftanding the depth of her founda- 
tions and the ftrength of her palaces. The conflagra- 
tion at length reaches beyond the external fhell of the 
earth and grows more intenfe. The rocks and loftieft 
mountains which have fuftained the artillery of heaven 
for fo many ages, are torn from their foundations. Here 
fiood the Alps, a prodigious range of rugged moun- 
tains, which extended their arms from the fhores of the 
ocean to the banks of the Black Sea. Now this mighty 
maf{s of ftone is loofened and melts away, as a tender 
clouc foftens into rain. Here ftood the African moun- 
tains, and Atlas with his head above the clouds. There 
was frozen Caucafus and Taurus, and Imaus, and 
the mountains of Afia. And yonder, towards the 
north fiood the Riphean Hills, clothed in ice and 
fnow. All thefe are vanifhed like the {now upon their 
fummits and {wallowed up. The fea itfelf is gradually 
confumed, and the whole exterior frame of the earth 1s 
difolved in a deluge of fire. But whilft all the folid 
parts near the furface are thus reduced into a glittering 
orb of fluid fire, the lighter and more volatile, fuch as 
fmoke, watery vapour, and the earthy particles, which the 
power of heat is capable of fupporting, will float in the 
agitated air, and conftitute a thick region of darknefs, 

encompafiing the flaming globe ! 
During the fpace of fome years it will remain a 
dreadful {peétacle to the neighbouring planets ; an wh 
u 
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ful monument of the divine wrath againft difloyal and 
and difobedient creatures.—At length, however, the 
flames will be extinguifhed.— At length the furround- 
ing darknefs will be difpelled. For when the force of 
fire ceafes to operate, the particles of éarth, and air, and 
water, which fill the furrounding chaos, will, according 
to their different degrees of gravity, fucceffively defcend 
and arrange themfelves on the fmooth furface of the 
liquified world. As acceffions are thus perpetually 
made to it from ali the heights and regions of the air, 
it will become by degrees firm and immoveable—will 
be able to fupport itfelf, and a new race of inhabitants, 
and being poffeffed of all the principles of a fuitful foil, 
as well for the produétion of animals as of plants, will 
want no property belonging to an habitable earth. The 
new orb will be level and regular, and as the ocean will 
be fhut up in its centre—its furface will be alike defti- 
tute of mountains and of feas. 

Nor will it long remain without inhabitants ; for the 
virtuous of mankind, and the martyrs of Jefus, and 
among others, the patriarchs, the prophets, and the 
apoftles, will rife from the dead, and exclufively enjoy 
the privileges of a prior refurreétion. The face of na- 
ture will be eminently beautiful, and the earth will be 
endowed with a {pontaneous fertility. The axis of the 
globe will be parallel to the axis of the ecliptic, and there 
will be perpetual ferenity and a perpetual fpring, free 
from the viciffitudes of the feafons and the inconvenien- 
ces of heat and of cold. The newly created animals will ' 
be mild and traétable. The lamb and the kid will af- 
fociate on terms of familiar intimacy with the wolf, the 
tion, and the leopard, who will retain no thirft for blood, 
no fondnefs for prey. The fons of the firft refurrec- 
tion will poffefs bodies fimilar in fhape to thofe which 
they had in their former life, but they will be fuperior 
to the attacks of difeafe. The new creation will be en- 
lightened by the divine prefence in an extraordinary 
manner. All evil will be extirpated—All mifchievous 

paffions 
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paffions will be extinguifhed. There will be no mar- 
riage, and as infants will not be born, no part of their 
time will be occupied in the nurfing of children or in the 
education of youth. <As they will be elevated to a life 
of uninterrupted freedom and joyful inadlivity ; day 
will glide after day, and year will fucceed after year, 
in the alternate fruition of the impaflioned tranfports of 
devotion, and the calmer pleafures of contemplation. 
After having thus enjoyed a thoufand years of the 
higheft terreftial felcity, the glories of a celeftial world 
will dawn upon them, and they will be tranfported 
through the fky to meet our Saviour in the clouds, 
when he comes to vifit the eartha third time, at the pe- 
riod of the final refurreétion and the general judgment. 


Je EVANS. 


Hoxton Square, 
May 1799. 


-— 


CURIOUS PARTICULARS 
RELATIVE TO 


WALES. 
[From a Collection of Welth Tours. ] 


LINY, in his Natural Hiftory, fays, that a {mall 
time after the Romans had carried their arms 
through the ifland, they began to apply themfelves to 
working the mines: at firft the lead ore was got with 
eafe, as it lay near the furface. In Pliny’s time, who 
died A.D. 79, there was a law limiting the annual 
produce, as even now, with regard to black lead. The 
extraordinary difcoveries that have been made at diffe- 
rent periods appear, from the teftimony of ancient hif- 
torians, te be founded more in chance or accident than 

any particular gift of genius. 
Juftin tells us, that the gold mines of Galicia were 
cifcovered by the plough ; and Strabo afferts, that ne 
0 
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of India owed their difcovery to pifmires, who, by.theig 
common induftry, raifed the earth into a hillock. .. Tri+ 
vial accidents have been the effeét of vaft. mineral dif- 
coveries, The great mine at Halkin, belonging to Earl 
Grofvenor, was difcovered by ditching ;, whilft that at 
Llangyunog firft obtained notice by the ftep of a wo- 
man a{cending a_hill, and baring the vein with her 
feet. 

The ancient. method of mining, in many refpeéts, 
agrees with the prefent. The perfons fo employed 
worked by turns, alternately relieving each other. They: 
worked night and day, by the aid of lamps, and drove 
levels.and funk fhafts, propping the ground as they ad- 
vanced. When the ore was got, it was cleanfed, ac-~ 
cording to the method now ufed, and {melted in a fur- 
nace ; and afterwards caft into forms fomewhat refeme 
bling the common pigs of lead. 

We are told by Mr. Pennant, that the Britifh name 
of lead is loft: that we now ufe is derived from the 
Saxon. Borlafe obferves, as foon.as the Romans had 
made a conqueft of the country, they formed in the tin 
province, camps and roads, ftill vifible, and left behind 
them vafes, urns, and money ; that evince them to have 
been a ftationary: people in the ifland. 

Pliny, likewife adds, that the Romans made. mirrors 
of tin, and lined the veffels of brafs with it, to prevent 
any deadly effeét. 

Strabo, in lib. 4, obferves, that gold and filver were 
enumerated among the produéts of Great Britain. The 
Romans were apprized of this ; and with our other va- 
luable metals it no doubt proved an incentive to. their 
ainbition to effeét the conqueft. 

Agricola, previous to the battle of Gampian Moun. 
tain, in his oration to his foldiers, excited them to vic- 
tory, by reminding them of the riches that would await 
the reward of valour. 

in the reigns of James 1V..and V. great wealth was 


produced in the lead Aills, from the gold colle€ted from 
Vou. VIL. aes the 
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the fand wafhied from the mountain ; and in the reign of 
the latter it produced not Jefs than 3o00l. fterling ; at this 
period no inconfiderable fum. 

The art of coining was, no doubt, in ufe previous to 
the arrival of the Romans ; witnels the gold fickles of 
the Druids, and the coins found in Cornwall. Different 
forts of metal were ufed, but chiefty gold, bemg the 
eafieft fufed, and moft fufceptible of an impreffion. 

Dr. Borlafe has preferved a feries of thefe rude but 
valuable cotns.—Previous to the Romans having at- 
tempted to form a face or impreflion on their coins, the 
firft we know of which was infcribed, is that of Cafive- 
Jaunus, cotemporary with Czfar. As foonas an inter- 
courfe took place between the Britons and the Romans, 
they began to imitate them, by putting letters on their 
coins ; but no fooner was their conqucft effeéted than 
their coin was fuppreffed. 

Coals were a ufefularticle, well known to the ancient 
Britons before the arrival of the Romans, who had not 
even a name forthem.—T heir ufe, agreeable to Theo- 
phraftus, was common three centuries before Czfar, to 
the workers of brafs. The vaft coal-pits in the neigh- 
bourhood of Flint, Northop, and Mold, have before 
been noticed.—See tour to Chefter. 

Mr. Ray informs us, that in Flintthire there is a cer- 
tain vegetable, rare in other places, which here grows 
in plenty on the mountains, and in May makes a pretty 
appearance, with its white flowers. However fingular 
it may appear, it is not noticed by the celebrated bo- 
tanift, Linneus. 

The drinking horn, fo famed in Welth ftory, is a 
large bugle, or horn of an ox, enriched with fculprured 
filver, and with a chain of the fame metal. There were 
three {pecies of them ufed in the royal court, and each 
was to be worth a pound.—See Leges Wallice. 

To drink out of the royal cup at great entertainments 


was only a privilege of the officers of the palace. — 
a 
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all feftive days, the horn was emptied at one tip, and 
then blown, to fhow there was not any deceit. 

The jovial horn was a fubjeét of much wit and poetry 
in thofe days. 

The bard, Owen Cyveiliog, has celebrated it in a 
poem oT apr immediately after a great victory over 
the Englifh in Maelor. 


To fhow the {pirit of Wei poetry at fo early a pe- 
riod, a few of the firft ftanzas, &c. are offered to the 
reader’s notice : the tranflation was given by a perfon 
of confiderable poetic talents. 


ON THE DRINKING HORN, 


Uprofe the ruddy dawn of day : 
The armies met ia dread array 
On Maelor Drefred’s field ; 
Loud the Britifh clarions found, 
The Saxons, gafping on the ground, 
The bloody conteft yield. 


By Owen’s arm the valiant bled, 

From Owen’s arm the coward fled 
Aghatt with wild affright ; 

Let then their haughty lords beware 

How Owen’s juft revenge they dare, 
And tremble at his fight. 


Fill the Hirlas horn, my boy, 
Nor let the tuneful lips be dry 
That warble Owen’s praife; 
Whofe walls with warlike {poils are hung, 
And open wide his gates are flung, 
In Cambria’s peaceful days. 


This hour we dedicate to joy; 
Then fill the Hirlas horn, my boy, 
That fhineth like the fea; 
Whofe azure handles, tipp’d with gold, 
Invite the grafp of Britons bold, 
The fons of liberty. ; 


Da 
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Fill it higher ftill, and higher, 

Mead with nobleft déeds infpire ; 

Now the battle’s loft and won, 

Give the horn to Gronwy’s fon ; 

Put it into Gwgan’s hand, 

Bulwark of his native land, 

Guardian of Sabrina’s flood, 

Who oft has.dy’d his fpear in blood : 

When they hear their chieftain’s voice, 

Then his gallant friends rejoices 

But when to fight he goes no more, 

The feftal fhout refounds on Severa’s winding 
fhore. . 


Fill the horn with foaming liquor, 

Fill it up, my boy, be quicker. 

Hence, away, defpair.and forrow ; 

Time enough to figh to-motrow ; 

Let the brimming goblet fmile, 

And Ednyfed’s cares beguile. 

Gallant youth, unus’d to fear, 

Mafter of the broken fpear, 

And the harrow-pierced fhield, 

Brought with honour from the field. 

Hadft thou feen, in Maelor fight, 

How we put the foe to flight; 

Hadft thou feen the chiefs in arms, 

When the foe ruth’d on in {warms ; 

Round about their prince they ftood, 

And ftain’d their fwords with hoftile blood ; 

Glorious bulwarks to their praife, 

Their prince devotes his lateft days. 

Now, my boy, thy tafk is o’er, 

Thou fhalt fill the hom no more. 

Long may the King of kings protect 

And crown with blifs my friends ele&t; 

Where liberty and truth refide, 

Audvirtue, truth’s immortal bride, 

There may we al! together meet, 

And former times renew in heavenly converfe 
{weet. ; 




















It may be fome matter of curiofity to notice the ce- 
lebrated heroine Ethe/fleda, fo frequently mentioned in 
the Mercian hiftory. She flourifhed, A.D. 907, and 
was the undegenerate daughter of the great Alfred, and 
the wife of Ethelred Earl of Mercia, under his brother 
in-law Edward, King of England. On the birth of 
her firft child, the feparated from her hufband, and de- 
voted herfelf to deeds of arms. She lived upon the beft 
terms with him, and they both united in all aéts of 
piety and munificence, reftored cities, founded abbeys, 

-&e. 

After the death of her hufband, A. D. 912, the af- 
fumed the government of the Mercian earldom, and, 
like an Amazon of old, took the command of the army. 
She became fo celebrated for her valour, that the had 
the dignified names of lord and king given her. 

She built no lefs than nine caftles; the took Breck- 
nock, made its queen prifoner, and ftormed Derby. 

After a glorious courfe, the died at Tamworth, 922. 
~—Her lofs was much regretted by the whole king- 
dom. 

We find lcft on record the following lines to her me- 
mory ; 


l.Ifleda, terror of mankind, 

Nature, for ever unconfin’d, 

Stampt thee in woman’s tender frame, 
Though worthy of a hero’s name: 
Thee, thee alone, the mufe fhall fing, 
Dread emprefs and victorious king ; 
E’en Cefar’s conquefts were outdone 
By thee, illuftrious amazon ! 


Wales continued the refuge of the ancient Britons, 
when the Saxons had driven them out of England; 
and there they preferved the ancient blood royal of 
their kings, their laws, and ancient language, from the 
fury of their cruel enemy. 

D 3 There 
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There always continued an implacable hatred be- 
tween the two nations; and though Egbert, king of 
the Weft Saxons, reduced the heptarchy toa monarchy, 
yet he and his fucceffors received no obedience from the 
kings or princes of Wales; but they held their own 
native mountains and vallies as abfolute monarchs. 

Here Cadwallader, the laft king of Britain, and his 
defcendants, governed the people as their lawful kings 
and princes, during the whole time of the Saxon go- 
vernment. 

When William the Conqueror fubdued England, he 
difpoffeffed the Saxon iffue of the crown, and brought 
in the Normans. When he had obtained quiet poffeffion 
of the kingdom, the Welfh took no notice of his con- 
queft over the Saxons, byt confidered it asa ftruggle 
between two nations. 

Roderick the Great, who poffeffed all Wales, divided 
it between his three fons, long before the conquett : 
one governed the north, another the fouth, and the 
third Powys, Thefe three princes would never acknow- 
ledge the Conqueror had any fuperiority over Wales ; 
from whence cruel and bloody wars enfued, and they 
made daily incurfions on each other. 

The lords, at the conqueft of the country, built caf- 
tles for themfelves and towns for their followers, in the 
moft fertile parts. This accounts for the numerous 
caftles in Wales, as may be feen in the ancient charters. 
There were towns before the conqueft.- They held 
their lordthips of the kings of England in: chief, and 
they were bound to keep their caftles with fufficient 
men for the keeping the enemies of the king in fub- 
je€tion. 

The government by lords marchers continued in 
Wales till Henry the Eighth, from which period the 
Welth have been governed by the laws of England. 


CURIOUS 
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CURIOUS PARTICULARS 
CHARACTERISTIC OF EACH MONTH IN THE YEAR. 


Chiefly extracted from the New Edition of Dr. Aikin’s 
Calendar of Nature. 


CALENDAR OF NATURE. 


MAY. 


Born in yon blaze of orient tky, 
Sweet May! thy radiant form unfold ; 
Unclofe thy blue voluptuous eye, 

And wave thy thadowy locks of gold. 
Warm with new life, the glitt’ring throngs, 

On quiv’ring fin and ruft’ling wing, 
Delighted join their votive fongs, 

And hail thee goddefs of the {pring ! 

; DARWIN, 


in ee month of poetic defcription, 


more fo in fouthern climes. 2. Since the mew 
fyle too chill; blights and winds. 
Ina very elegant poem, entitled The Tears of Old 


May Day, its rival, our prefent May Day, is thus 
defcribed : 


Nor wonder, man, that nature’s bafhful face 

* And opening charms, her rude embraces fear, 
Is the not fprung of April’s wayward race, 

' The fickly daughter of the unripen’d year ? 
With fhowers and funfhine in her fickle eyes, 


With hollow fmiles, proclaiming treacherous peace, 
With bluthes, harbouring in their thin difguife, 
The blatt that riots on the fpring’s increafe. 


3. Latter part of the month beautiful, green grafs, 
young corn, trees in verdure, fragrant bloffoms of the 


hawthorn, 
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hawthorn, and orchards full of bloffoms. 4. Liable to 
be cut off by blights. 5. Three kinds of blights.—1. In 
early {pring a dry froffy wind from north or north- 
eaft ; the other two affeéting apple and pear trees, and 
corn,—-2. Small infeéts incrufting the young ftems, 
fuppofed to be conveyed by the wind, generally a north- 
eaft wind.—3. Preceded by a fouth or fouth-weft 
wind, burning the leaves and thoots ; loftieft fuffer moft, 
and youngeft leaves, oak therefore bad. 6. Cold and 
windy, May favourable to the corn, wheat brought for- 
ward, run into ftalk, ears thin. 7. Leafing of trees com- 
pleted, beginning with willow, poplar, and alder—then 
lime, fycamore, and horfe chefnut—then ends with oak, 
beech, afh, walnut, and mulberry. 8. Wild flowers 
numerous; cowflips— 


Whofe bafhful flowers 
Declining, hide their beauty from the fun, 
Nor give their fpotted bofoms tg the gaze 
Of hafty paffenger, 


Germander, and yellow crowfoot, called butter cups. 9g. 
W rongly fuppofed to give a colour to the butter ; cows 
will not touch them—thould be extirpated. to. Im- 
mature goofeberries and currants acceptable, preferved 
fruits exhaufted. 411. Lateft fummer birds arrive ; 
fern, owl, or goat-fucker, fly-catcher, and fedge bird, 
12. Birds hatch and rear their young, affcétion of the 
male and female worthy of admiration. 13. Infeéts are 
now added; great white cabbage butterfly, May chaf- 
fer, horfe-fly, moths and butterflies. 14. Beehives 
fend forth their earlier fwarms. One queen at the head 
of young and old ones ; too numerous for their old habi- 
tation, and ftrong enough to provide for themfelves. 15, 
Glow-worm fhines, females without wings and lumin- 
ous, males vice ver/a, the light therefore to direét the 
male, like the Hero of Seftos, to guide Leander. 16, 
Glow-worms extinguifh their lamps between 11 and 
32 at night. 17. Old May-day turn out cattle to paf- 

tures, 
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tures, milk becomes more copious; making cheefe, 
Chethire, Wilthhire, Gloucefter. 18. Oak, beech, ma- 

le, fycamore,’ barberry, laburnum horfe-chefnut, li- 
be; mountain-ath, and Guelder rofe, flower ; lily of 
the valley, wood-rofe, male orchis, cuckoo flower. 19. 
Not a bufy feafon to the farmer, little fowing, weeds to 


be plucked up. 20. The hufbandman looks forward to 
the reward of his induftry. 








Be gracious, heav’n! for now laborious man 
Has done his part, 


THOMSON, 
EE 
SCHOOL FOR PARENTS *, 
RESUMED, 


BY A. K. ISLEWORTH. 


® “Tris not hecaufe novels treat of Jove that they are ridiculous, 


hut becaufe they treat of nothing: we muft not ridicule a 

paffion, which thofe who have never felt can never defcribe, 

and which thofe who laugh at never deferve to feel.”’ 
ANECDOTES OF JOHNSON, 


re ahite time after the demife of Lady Ormfby, Mr. 
\) Selby (whom our readers may recolleét) had occa- 
} fion to vifit the metropolis. Ormfby manor was but a 

few miles out of his route, and he determined to avail 
himfelf of an opportunity that did not frequently offer 
of vifiting his friends at that place. It was late in the 
evening of a beautiful f{ummer day, when his chaife un- 
expectedly entered the baronet’s yard. George faw 
him from a window, and eagerly advanced to meet him ; 


* For the former part of this entertaining and inftructive 
little tale, the reader is referred to the Fifth Volume of Tur 
VisttTor, the re-perufal of which, in conjunéion with this 
addition, will gratify our readers. Ed. 
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the {mile of welcome played over his manly countenance, 
as he received the cordial falutation of the friend he 
loved. Surprife, however, fufpended, for a moment, 
his powers of expreffion, when he faw Mr. Selby turn 
again to the chaife, faying at the fame time, ‘ I am not 


alone,” and immediately a delicate elegant looking young | 


woman appeared, that he had never before either feen 
or even heard mentioned. An idea inftantly occurred 
that fhe was the wife of his friend; the tender and fa- 
miliar manner in which he addreffed her ftrengthened 
his opinion, and before their arrival at the manfion, 


which was but a few paces, the fufpicion in his mind f 
amounted to a certainty. There, however, he was un- # 


deceived, for the fair ftranger was introduced to them 
as the fifter-of Mr. Selby. He learnt too, that the had 
refided with him for fome time, and, that in confe- 
quence of declining health, he was now travelling with 
her to London, in fearch of better medical affiftance 
than he could procure for her in the country. 

Catherine Selby was not critically handfome, her com- 
plexion was languid, her features wanted regularity, 
yet fo interefting was her toxt enfemble, that no a 
of tafte or fenfibility could behold her without confeffing 
that the poffeffed, in an eminent degree, thofe powers 
of attraétion that mere beauty itfelf can never attain. 
The evening paffed rapidly ; former fcenes were re- 
peated, and to ufe a metaphot from Offian, 


“ They renewed the days that were paffed.”” 


The next morning Mr. Selby propofed to continue his 
journey by eafy ftages, but this the Baronet pofitively 
oppofed. George added entreaties, and applying to Ca. 
therine, afked if the did not think a few days repofe ne: 
ceffary to recruit her ftrength, before the proceeded to- 
wards London? Catherine fmiled at the earneftnefs of 
his addrefs, and, after thanking him for his polite at- 
tention, fhe replied that fhe was not fo ill as to 7 

et 
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der travelling inconvenient. ‘* Then you cannot be in 
immediate want of medical affiftance,’’ cried fir James, 
and fo fay no more about it, for ftay you fhall.” The 
latter part of his fpeech was addreffed to Mr. Selby, 
who perceived that his hofpitable hoft was too much in 
earheft to be refufed without offence. For feveral days 
their departure was, on various pretences, poftponed 5 
at length they departed for the capital, though not be- 
fore fir James had made Mr. Selby promife that he 
would, on his return to Clayfield, again pafs a few days 
at the manor. 

After their departure George felt a laffitude and un- 
eafinefs that had never before affailed him. The idea of 
Catherine Selby was for ever prefent to his imagina- 
tion; her placid fmile, her agreeable convertation, hap- 
pily free from pedantic knowledge or trifling infipidity, 
recurred in the midft of every occupation, and rendered 
irkfome thofe amufements which before had given wings 
to time.—And if he for a moment loft fight of her at- 
traétions, the Baronet was fure to remind him of them, 
either by enumerating her perfeétions, or regretting the 
obfcurity of her birth. On fuch occafions hope fled 
from the bofom of George Ormfby, and he reflected 
with forrow that the prejudices of his father condemned 
him to defpair. Yet, though he thought them errone- 
ous, he firove not to combat them ; for weighing the 
deep root which early opinions take in the human heart, 
he wifely fuppofed the prejudices of threefcore years 
could not be eafily eradicated ; he, therefore, was con- 
demned to fuffer, but he fuffered in filence. 

In the meantime, perhaps, it may be agreeable to 
our readers to know fomething more of a woman who 
had fo entirely fubdued the betore invulnerable heart of 
George. We hall, therefore, ftate, that Catherine was 
the youngeft of a large family that had been, through 
the death of their parents, thrown at random on the 
world’s wide tage! A female relation had taken her 


inte 
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into her family, and educated-her liberally ; but being 
of a capricious and unealy difpofition herfelf, the made 
the poor orphan feel moft feverely the iron hand of au- 
thority. Catherine however bore, without repining, 
the petulance and ill-humour which was frequently 
poured upon her without provocation, Her ttate of 
dependance, and uncertain profpeéts, were frequent 
fubjeéts of animadverfion, intended, as her protectrefs 
afferted, to reprefs pride and teach her humilicry. Thus 
poor Catherine being obliged to contemplate the fombre 
colour of her fate, early acquired a melancholy caft of 
charaéter. The vivacity attendant on youth, which 
when tempered with modefty and {weetnefs, 1s one of its 
greateft ornaments, was entirely fubdued ; her f{pirits 
were broken by unmerited afperities, and her health, 
{inking beneath the weight of prefent ills and future 
uncertainties ; at length, after repeated indignities, fhe 
befought permiffion to feek for bread in fons other 





firuation. To this requeft her tormentor at length 
agreed, though not till the had again and again repeated 


all her former kindneffes to her, and magnified her hum- 
ble wifhes of providing for herfelf into the bafeft ingrati- 
tude for favours conferred. Inthe meantime Cathe- 
rine, through the means of a lady who vifited her rela- 
tions, was recommended into the family of a widow 
lady, who was, through illnefs, incapacitated from at- 
tending to her own domeftic concerns, where the ac- 
quitted herfelf with a fweetnefs and propriety that 
charmed all who had the happinefs of knowing her, 
Mrs. Melville became fincerely attached to her, and 
endeavoured, by numberlefs little delicate attentions, to 
eradicate from her mind the painful ideas of fervitude 
and dependance. 

Under her proteétion the poor orphan firft tafted {e- 
renity, her fpirits recovered an even tenor, and her 
mind rapidly expanded. Four years of {weet domettic 
tranquillity few, unmperceived, away. At the end of 
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that period her loved, her honoured friend, departed 
from this tranfitory ftate of being. Her fortune was 
not at her own difpofal, or Catherine had been amply 
hte for; her charities had been fo extenfive as to 
eave her no means of amaffing treafure ; and indeed 
till the became acquainted with Catherine, the had 
Neither motive or defire to fave. A few trifling altera- 
tions were then made in her family, which enabled her, 
without leffening her benevolence, to lay by a little for 
her deferving favourite, with which the purchafed for 
her a fmall aunuity a little before her deceafe. This, 
with her clothes, was all the could bequeath her. Ex- 
actly at that melancholy period Mr. Selby fucceeded to 
the fortune we have before fpoken of, and Catherine, 
for whom he ever had the tendereft affeétion, was de- 
fired to take up her abode with him. Toa propofal fo 
agreeable fhe readily and gratefully ectadek and Mr. 
Selby became every day more convinced of her worth 
and devoted to her virtues. There was in their cha- 
raéter the moft perfeé coincidence; regularity, phi- 
Janthrophy, and comfort, were diffufed by the amiable 
Catherine around the dwelling of her brother, and, if 
happinefs could have been perfuaded to quit the fpheres 
for an earthly habitation, fhe certainly would have fixed 
on the cottage at Clayfield. 


( To be continued.) 
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EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 


AT 
SOMERSET HOUSE. 


FOR THE YEAR 1799. 


Tot nos preceptoribus, tot exemplis inftruxit antiquitas, ut 
poffit videri nulla forte nafcendi, ztas felicior quam noftra 
cui docendz privres elaboraverunt *. 

QUINTILIAN. 


“HIS is the sAirty-frft annual exhibition of paint- 
ings in the Britifh metropolis, and the public 
feems, by no means, difpofed to complain of fatiety. 
We moft regard this circumftance asa proof that Eng- 
lithmen are ever ready to patronife merit ; and, that 
with the ferious occupations of life, they are inclined to 
mingle the entertainment arifing from the contempla- 
tion of the fine arts. May this difplay of liberality and 
good fenfe continue to the lateft generation ! 

In our furvey of the prefent Exhibition, we fhall pre- 
ferve the ufual order of hittorical produ€tions, portraits, 
land{capes, views, minaturcs, ludicrous, and fea pieces. 

Of HISTORICAL PRODUCTIONS there are few; 
but fome of them poffefs great merit. Among thete 
may be reckoned the Nativity of our Saviour—Abra- 
ham and his Son going to facrifice, and St. Margaret, 
Queen of Scotland, by West. The friendly Reception 
of Captain Wilfon, of the Ship Duff, and the Perfons 
fent out by the London Miffionary Society at Otaheite, 
and the Ceremony of the formal Grant of the Diftriét of 
Matavia for their Ufe, in the Prefence of the King, 
Queen, and Chiefs of that land, March 16th, 1757, by 


* Antiquity hath taught us, by fo many mafters, and by fo 
many examples, that no age feems to be more fuccefsful in 
the produdtion of beauties than ours; for the inftruction of 
which former aves have exerted themfelves 

SMIRKE, 
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SMIRKE, is a pleafing picture, though it does not 
greatly ftrike the attention. The Prodigal Son return- 
ing to his Father, by R1Gavp, thews ftrongly the emo- 
tions of contrition. Three other feripture pieces fhould 
not pafs unnoticed, Mofes receiving the Law on Mount 
Sinai, by HamiLtTON—Rebecca at the Well, receiving 
the Bracelets from Abraham's Servunt, by Woop- 
FORD, and John Preaching in the Wildernefs. In 
this laft piece the artift, by fome unaccountable miftake, 
has forgotten the /eathern girdle which John wore 
round his loins. 

The Bible is an inexhauftible fource of inftruétion, 
and we are glad to find painters availing themfelves of 
the ample fcope which is there given for the difplay of 
their talents. We muft conclude this fhort fketch of 
hiftorical produétions, by mentioning Gui/card, as he is 
led to Execution, taking leave of his Father, from the 
Father’s Revenge, a Tragedy, by the Earl of Carlifle, 
by WesTaLu. It isan animated piece, and the emo- 
tions expreffed by the features of the father and fon, 
affeét the feeling heart. 

Of PORTRAITS there is an abundance of every de- 
{cription. There is, however, little intereft in the con- 
tempiation of them, except they are charaéters of cele- 
briny. Some of the prefent portraits are well executed. 
We particularly recognized Mr. Kemble, Dr. Thorn- 
ton, My. Holcroft, the Archbifhop of York, Mr. Dundas, 
Moafieur Mailet Du Pan, Mr. Gurney, and the Duke of 
Rutland, The expreffion of a fine human countenance 
is highly pleafing, and never fails to be gazed at with 
pleafure. In a fmall compafs it combines almott every 
beauty that can charm the imagination. It is an epitome 
of intelle€tual excellence, which excites an enthufiaftic 
admiration. 

We could not help alfo noticing an extraordinary 
portrait by Sir G. Beaumont, of Elizabeth Woods, of 
Creeting Hills, Suffolk, born of refpeétable parents, in 
the year 1710, and now living. The catalogue informs 

E2 us 
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us that this fingular charaéter having been, by degrees, 
deprived of the greateft part of her houfe, rather than 
quit poffeffion, perfevered in refiding, with her two 
daughters, in the remaining ruins, an open chimney and 
an oven, that ferved them as their ftore-room and ward- 
robe, having nothing to defend themfelves from the 
weather, in a high and bleak fituation, but a {creen of 
buthes, which they thifted atcording to the direction of 
the wind. Here they lived 16 years. At the time the 
fketch was made, the humanity of the neighbourhood 
had added a flight fhed, and they are, at prefent, pro- 
te€ted from the inclemency of the weather. 

The LANDSCAPES are numerous, and many of 
them taken from feenes in Wales—a country diftin- 
guifhed for its romantic fcenery. The frequency of 
travelling, accounts for the quantity of this {pecies of 
paintings. The beauties of nature are feattered through 
our ifland with an unfparing hand; and the pencil, 
with a commendable induftry, transfers thefe fairy 
fcenes into our domeftic habitations. A Wood Scenc— 
Mid-day—Moonlight—a_ Landfcape, with a Farm 
Houfe—View of Skiddaw, from the Head of Derwent 
Water—Beth Kellert, North Wales, and Abergaven- 
ay Bridge, clearing up after a Showery Day, are pieces 
of merit, which caught our attention. Others there 
were, and not a few, which deferve critical confidera- 
tion. The landfcapes indeed, in general, were exe- 
cuted with tafte and ability. We beheld them with 
pleafure, and wifhed ourfelves on the fpot where we 
might have feen with our own eyes the glorious 
reality. 

Of the vrews there were feveral which interefted 
the attention. Adifiant Hail Storm coming on, and the 
March of Soldiers with thetr Baggage—A View from 
the Ile of Dogs—View from Nature—Brexham Ferry, 
Rofifrire—a Foreft Scene in Hindoflan, and a View on 
the Wye, between Rofs and Monmouth, together with a 
few others, are deferving of praife. Here, alfo, may be 

introduced 
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introduced fome moral and affeéting pieces of exquifite 
merit, particularly the Tired Soldier, by Orit, of 
which too much cannot be faid in its commendation. 
"A Vifit and Contributions to the Sailor’s Orphans, is 
beautifully imagined and executed; Minerva refuming 
hex proper Form, and giving her laft Inftrudtions to 
Telemachus, isa pleafing excurfion of fancy ; whilft 
Marning, from Dr. Langhorne’s Vifions of Fancy, 
is accompanied by thefe expreffive lines; 








Life’s morning landfeape, gilt with orient light, 
Where hope, and joy, and fancy hold their reign, 

The groves green wave, the blue ftream fpark’ling bright, 
The blithe hours dancing round Hyperion’s wain ; 


In radiant colours youth’s free hand pourtrays, 
Then holds the flattering tablet to his eye, 
Nor thinks how foon the vernal grove decays, 
Nor fees the dark cloud gath’ring o’er the fky— 
Mirror of life thy glories thus depart! 


Of reprefentations belonging to nature we mention 
fruit, by Mr. Hew ett, fketched with inimitable 
‘beauty, even the tranfparent drops of water’ appear 
trembling on the leaves, and, like our firft parents, we 
were almoft inclined to pluck and eat of the repaft 
laid before us. Dr. THORNTON’S Botanical Plates 
are of a very fuperior kind. They are defigned to 
enrich a work of the utmoft confequence in the depart- 
ment of medicine, and in the republic of letters. The 
produftion, we have reafon to believe, will refle& an 

onour on the Britjfh nation, 

The MINATURES made a beautiful appearance, 
though of very unequal merit. There is, in this kind 
of painting, a finenefs which is gratifying to the cye, 
for with the delicacy of the pencil we are delighted. 
The frame, containing the portraits of Mr. Markland, 
Mr. Satterwaite, Mr. F. Curtis, Mrs. Lloyd, and Mr. 
James, by Haztirt, afforded a yery favourable fpeci- 
men of that artift’s talents. 
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Among the LupicRrovs_ pieces we obferved, with 
moft pleafure, the Ceremony of Beard Wafhing, perform- 
ing upon Don Quixote, at the Table of the Duke, by 
SMIRKE, and Mrs. Peachum fainting at the Idea of 
her Daughter marrying for Love, Beggar’s Opera, by 
SmIrRKE, Munden in the Charaéter of Arden, and 
Fawcett in the Chara&er of Dr. Panglhfs, i the 
Heir at Law, are humorous reprefentations of originals, 
which excite our rifibility. 

Of the sEA PIECES,.the principal were thofe which 
exhibited, with a terrific grandeur, the ever memorable 
battle of the Nile. The two firlt pieces of this kind 
are by Pocock, entitled, A View of the French Line of 
Batile, in the Bay of Bequieres, with the Approach, of 
the Britifh Squadron, under Rear Admiral Lord Nelfon, 
to the Attack, on the Evening of the glorious 1ff of Au- 
gift, 1798, and a View of the Pofition of the Two Fleets, 
taken from the Van of the French Line, in action at 
Half paft Nine o'Clock at Night, Le Guerrire, Le Con- 
querant, and Spartiale, difmafied; the L’ Orient on Fire, 
Auguft ff, 1798. The next—The Battle of the’ Nile, 
by CLEVELY ; and alfo, by the fame hand, The De- 
irudtion of the French Fleet off the Nile, are, as well as 
the former, poffeffed of merit. We have, alfo, another 
exhibition of this terrific fcene, by TuRNER, being 
The Baitle of the Nile at Teno’ Clock, when the L’ Orient 
blew up, from the Station of the Gun Boats bétween the 
Battery and Caftle of Aboukir. In all thefe five paint- 
ings, except the firft of them, the L’Orient on Fire, 
makes a confpicuous figure, and is encircled with all 
the tremendous horrors of an explofion ; 


Immediate in a flame, 
But foon obfcur’d with {moke all heav’n appear’d, 
From thofe deep-throated engines beich’d, whote roar 
Embowell’d with outrageous noife the air, 
And all her entrails tore, difgorging foul 
Their dev’lith glut-chain’d thundesbolts, and hail 
Of iron globes, MILTON, 


We 
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* We obferved with pleafure, The Elevation of a very 
elerant new Caft-lrin Bridgé, propofed to be eredled 
over the River Thames, from the Strand, tn the Vicinity 
of the Adelphi, to Lambeth—Sketch of a Naval Trium- 
phal Arch—Defign for the Improvement of the Port of 
London, and the principal Part of a Monument for the 
late 8. Whitbread, Ejg. Religion Jupporting his Head, 
and Benevolence weeping at his Feet. This laft is a 
very ‘appropriate token of refpeét to an excellent ‘man, 
who abounded in works of charity. A pleafing Frame, 
containing Six Drawings, we apprehend is intended 
for the imeall edition ot Young's Nrght Thoughts, by 
HEPTINS1 A}, who is already known to the public 
bv the elegant engravings with which he has adorned 
other works. We fhall hete only add—Tihe View of 
Tilbury and Gravefend, with Scions of the intended 
‘Twine! urder the River Thames. The fe€tions are 
truly cutions. The’ Tunnei is feen lighted by lamps, 
at regular diftances, a greyhound in full fpeed, the mail- 
coach-puthing forward with tts ufual rapidity, and every 
objd&t defigned to amprefS the fpeétator with the con- 
venience arifing from rhis wonderful fubterraneous 
road ‘by which the fhores of Kent and Effex are to be 
connegted. Upon the advantages of this tunnel it is not 
our province here to'defcant; but it exhibits the aftos 
nifhing effeéts that may be’ accomplithed’ by the un- 
wearied efforts’ of human induitry. 
- Thus, in a 'féw words, have we imparted to our rea- 
ders a fketch of the prefent Exhibition. We have fpoken 
in a tanner which accords with our own ideas, Among 
many indifferent piturés which we leave to their me- 
rited oblivion, there is a’‘mtch larger number entitled to 
our admiration: Genius and tafte, in the fine arts, have 
not abandoned us. Nor-willthey foon bid us an adieu, 
when we call to mind the afpiring mind of Britons, and 
the generofity with which merit is patromifed. Not- 
witlittinding’all our ‘défeéts; there 1s a ‘national libe- 
rality afigned ‘us, ‘even~ dy’ foreigners} and-we me 
: fafely 
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{afely challenge the world with repeat to our fkill and 
induftry, in the cultivation of thofe beautiful arts which 
{weeten and embellith human life. 


Ee 


DIRECTIONS 
FOR 
STUDYING THE ENGLISH HISTORY. 

IN 

A LETTER TO A FRIEND, 

BY THE LATE DR. FARMER, 

[ From Bingraphianis.] 
“ DEAR SIR, 


OU will not expe& to be fent to the authors 

who are ufually called claffical, for much infor- 

mation onthe Englith hiftory. Very little is met with 

in the Greek, and not a great dealinthe Latin. Cefar, 

Tacitus, and Suetonius, are the only ones worth men- 
tioning on this fubjeét. 

*¢ Nor will you choofe to be referred to the monkihh 
writers. Jeffrey of Monmouth, and his ftory of Brute, 
are now generally givenup, Some of them, indecd, as 
William of Malm fbury, Matthew Paris, &c. have a more 
authentic charaéter; but I fuppofe any one (except a 
profeffed antiquary } will be contented with them at {e- 
cond-hand in the modern hiftorians. Carte has made 
the moft and beft ufe of them, which is the greateft 
merit of his book. Hume often puts their names in his 
margin; but I fear all he knew of them was through 
the media of other writers. He has fome mitftakes, 
which could not have happened had he really confulted 
the originals, 

“« The fir planting of every naticn is neceffarily ob- 
fcure, and always loft in a pretended antiquity. It 
matters Jittle to us, whether our ifland was firft peopled 
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by Trojans, Phoenicians, Scythians, Celts, or Gauls, 
who have all their refpective advocates ; and the famous 
Danie] de Foe makes his “* True-born Englifhman” a 
compound of all nations under heaven. If you choofe, 
however, to read about this matter, “ Sheringham de: 
Anglorum Origine,” 8v0. 1670, 1s the beft book for the 
purpofe. 1 may juft mention, that fome writers would 
cavil at the word ifand juft above, and infift that we 
were formerly joined to the French continent. 

“ Little real knowledge is to be picked up from our 
hiftory before the conqueft ; yet it may not be amifs to 
have a general idea of the Druidical government among 
the ancient Britons; of the invafion of the Remans, un- 
der Julius Cafar, and agam in the time of Claudius; 
the ftruggles for liberty under Caraétacus, Boadicea, 
&c.; the defertion of the ifland by the Romans; the 
irruption of the Piéts and Scots ; the calling in of the 
Saxons as allies; who, after a time, turned their arms 
againft the natives, and conquered them (fome few ex. 
cepted, who fecured themfelves in the mountains of 
Wales, whence their defcendants affe& ‘to call them- 
felves Ancient Britons) ; the eftablifhment of the Hep- 
tarchy, &c. the union under King Egbert; the inva- 
fion and various fortunes of the Danes ; and, laitly, the 
Normans, under William the Conqueror. 

“ The beft authors for this period are Milton and 
Sir William Temple; the latter more pleafing, but the 
former more accurate. Milton’s profe works are ex- 
ceedingly ftiff and pedantic, and Sir W'illiam’s as re- 
markably eafy and genteel ; but he fhould have attended 
more to the minutie of names and dates. 

* As to the religion of our ance ftors, fomething of the 
Druids may be learned from “ Schedius de Dirs Ger- 
manis,” and an effay in “* Toland’s Pofthumous Works.” 
Chriftianity feems to have been introduced, perhaps by 
{ome of the Romans, in the firft century.. Some-indeed™ 
pretend, that St. Raul himfelf came over.’ 
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‘¢ The Saxons brought their own gods with them, 
viz. the Sun, Moon, Tuifco, Woden, Thor, Friga, and’ 
Seater, and, in imitation of the Romans, dedicated to 
them refpe€tively the days of the week 5 and hence the 
names which continue to ourtimes. For this fubje&t I 
would recommend “ Verftegan’s Reftitution of decayed 
Intelligence.” 

‘*¢ From the conqueft our annals are more clear than 
thofe of any other nation in the world. This happens 
from the cuftom or obligation that every mitred abbey 
was under to employ a regiftrary for all extraordinary 
events; and their notes were ufually compared toge- 
ther at the end of every reign. Hence the great num- 
ber of monkith hiftorians. 

“« It luckily happens, that no party-fpirit Las biaffed 
the hiftorians in their accounts of our old kings ; and it, 
therefore, does not much fignify what author is read. You 
would {mile at my love of black letter, were I to refer 
you to Hollinthed or Stowe; men, I affure you, by no 
means defpicable, and much fuperior to Caxton, Fabian, 
Grafton, &c.; nor will you choofe to read chronicles in 
rhyme ; as Robert of Gloucefter, and Harding. The 
moft elegant old hiftory we have, is that by Samuel Da- 
niel, a poet of no meanrank. Though he wrote more 
than half a century before Milton, his ftile appears 
much more modern. His continuator, Truffel, is not f» 
well fpoken of. Daniel is very concife in his accounts 
before the Conqueft, but much fuller afterwards. He 
ends with Edward 111. and Truffel with Richard III. 
This book is re-printed in Bifhop Kennet’s * Collec- 
tions;’’ but the old editions are the beft. The bilhop 
employed Oldmixon, a hero of the Dunciad, in the re- 
publication; who, we are told, falfified it in many 
places. 

‘* If we are not content with general accounts of the 
fubfequent reigns, it may not be amifs to look at their 
particular writers.  Buck’s Hiftory of Richard 111,” 

is 
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is remarkable from the pains he takes to clear his cha- 
racter againft the foisidal (os he calls it) of other hifto- 
rians. Lord Bacon’s florid “ Hiftory of Henry the 
Seventh’’ comes next. You muft know this king was 
a favourite with James the Firft ; and, as it was written 
to recover his favour, the author, you may fuppofe, has 
not been on ge Lord Herbert’s “* Henry the 
Eighth,”’ well deferves reading ; he wasa free-thinker 
and a free writer; his information was good, and the 
era particularly interefting. The next work of im- 
portance (not quite forgetting Dr. afterwards Sir John 
Hayward’s ‘* Edward the Sixth’) 1s “ Camden’s Eh- 
zabeth,’’ a performance worthy of its author. The ftory 
of Mary Queen of Scots may be more particularly 
kearned from her countrymen Melvil, Buchanan, &c. 

“The Stuarts have brought in a flood of hiftories, 
many high-flying panegyrics, and many fcandalous in- 
veftives. On James the Firft, Wilfon, Saunderfon, 
Weldon, &c. and a late writer, one Harris, an Ana- 
baptift parfon *, 

“ For Charles the Firft, appears our greateft. hifto- 
rian Lord Clarendon: on the other fide Ludlow, who, 
however, is particularly fevere on Cromwell. I omit 
Whitlock, Ruthworth, Warwick, and a thoufand 
others. 

“ After the Reftoration, Bifhop “‘ Burnet’s Hiftory 
of his Own Times’ will come in, and carry us to the 
end of Queen Anne’s reign, a curious work, but to be 
read with great caution, as the bithop had ftrong pre- 
judices, Salmon wrote an anfwer to it. 

“‘ Rapin feems the next writer of much confequence. 
Voltaire, certainly a good judge of hiftory, calls him our 
beft hiftorian ; but perhaps he was partial to his coun- 


* This ome Harris, an Anabaptifi parfon, was a very res 
f{pectabie diffenting minitter of the Prefbyterian perfuafion, in 
the weft of England, and his “ Lives of the Stuarts’’ are held 
in high and deferved eitimation.—Kd. 

trytman. 
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tryman. It is, however, a work of much accuracy, but 
barren of refle€tion, and confequently heavy in the 
reading. Carte, who emphatically ftiles himfelf an Eng~. 
lithman, wrote purpofeiy again him, on the Tory fide 
of the quettion. J 

“ The later hiftorians, Hume, Smollet, &c. you | 
know perhaps as well as [ do. Hume is certainly an | 
admirable writer; his ftile bold, and his refleCtions 
fhrewd and uncommon ; but his religious and political 
notions have too often warped his judgment. [Mrs, 
Macauly has juft now publithed againft his account of 
the Stuarts; but I have not yet had an opportunity of | 
reading her book.] Smollet wants the dignity of hif- | 
tory, and takes every thing upon truft; but his books, 
at leaft the former volumes, are fufficiently pleafing. | 
I have purpofely omitted a multitude of writers; as 
Speed, Baker, Brady, Tyrrel, Echard, Guthrie, &c. 

*‘ Coile€tions of letters and ftate papers are of the 
utmoft importance, if we pretend to exactnefs; fuch as 
a colleétion cailed the ‘‘ Cabala,’”” Burleigh’s, Sydney's, 
Thurloe’s, &c. 

“The laft obfervation I thall trouble you with is, 
that fometimes a fingle pamphlet will give us better the 
clue of a tranfaétion than a volume in folio. Thus we 
learn from the Duchefs of Marlborough’s ‘* Apulogy,”’ 
that the peace of Utrecht was made by a quarrel among 
the women of the bed-chamber! Hence memoirs, {e- 
cret hiftories, political papers, 8c. are not tobe defpiled, 
always allowing fufficiently for the prejudice of the 
party, and believing them no farther than they are fup- 
ported by cillandcat evitetes. 

* J remain, &c, 


va R. F, dtd 


* Since the writing of the above letter, the public have been 
favoured with Henry’s Hiffory of England, which cannot be 
too rouch admired forthe accuracy and extent of its infui- 
znation.—Ed, 
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a OF 
BRITISH FEMALE LITERARY CHARACTERS 
LIVING INCTHE BIGHTEENTH CENTURY *. 
[ From, Randall's Letter to the People of England.) 
NSPACH, Margravine of—Tour to the Crimea, 
+ and. Dramatic Pieces... 
Barbauid, Mrs.—Poems and Moral Writings. 
Brooke, Mrs.—WNovels and Dramatic Pieces, 
Bennet, Mrs—Novelift. 
Carter, Wirs.~-Greek and Hebrew Claffic, Poetefs, 
&c. &c. 
Cowley, Mrs.—Poems, Comedies, Tragedies, &c. &c. 
Crefpigny, Mrs.—Novelitt. 
Cofway, Mrs.+-Paimtrefs. 
Dobfon, Mrs.—Life of Petrarch, from the Italian. 
D’ Arblay, Mrs,—-Novels, Edwy and Elgiva, a Tra- 
gedy, &c. &c. 


" Damer, Hone Mrs.—-Sculptor, and Greek Claiflic. 


Francis, Mrs.—Greek and Latin Claffic. 

Gunning, Mrs.—Novclitt. . 

Guaning, Mifs>-Novelitt, and Tranflator from the 
French. 

Hayes, Mifs—-Novels, Philofophical and Metaphyfical 
Difquifitions, 

Hanway, Mrs:—Novelift. 

Inchbald, Mrs.—Novels, Comedies, and Tranflations 
from the French and German. 

Linwood, Mifs—Artit. 

Lee, Mifés--Romances, Comedies, Canterbury Tales, 
a Tragedy, &c. Sc, 

Lennox, Mi/s—Novelift. 


* In order toefcape the imputation of partiality, the names 
are arranged alphabetically. 


Vou. VIL. F Macauley 
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Macauley Graham, Mrs.—Hiftory of England, and 
other Works. 

Montagu, Mrs.—Effay on the Writings and Genius of 
Shakefpeare; being a Defence of him from the 
Slander of Voltaire. 

More, Mifs Hannak—Poems, Sacred Dramas, a Tra- 
gedy, and other Moral Pieces. 

Piczzt, Mrs—Biography, Poetry, Britith Synonomy, 
Travels, &e. &c. 

Plumptre, Mifs—Tranflations from the German; a 
Novel, &c. 

Parfons, Mrs.—Novelitt. 

Ratcliffe, Mrs.—Romances, Travels, &e. &c. 

Robinjon, Mrs.—Poems, Romances, Novels, a Tragedy, 
Satires, &c. &c. 

Reeve, Mifs—Romances and Novels. 

Robinfon, Mifp—Novelik, 

Seward, Mifs—Poems, a Poetical Novel, and various 
other works. 

Smith, Mrs. Charlotte—Novels, Sonnets, Moral Picces, 
for the Inftruéction of Youth ; and other works. 

Sheridan, late Mrs.-—Sidney Biddulph, a Novel. 

soe Mrs. late Mifs Parkhurfi—Greek and Hebrew 

affic, 

Thicknefs, Mrs.—Biography, Letters, &c. 

Wolftonecraft, Mrs.—A Vindication of the Rights of 
Woman, Novels, Philofophical Difquifitions, Tra- 
vels, &c. 

Willams, Mifs Helen Maria—Poems, ‘Travels, a No- 
vel, and other Mifcellaneous Pieces. 

Weft, Mrs.—Novels, Poetry, &c. &c. 

Yearfley, Mrs.—Poems, a Novel, a Tragedy, &c. &c. 
There are various degrees of merit in the compofi- 

tions of the female writers mentioned in the preceding 

lift, Of their feveral claims to the wreath of fame, the 
public and the critics are left to decide. Moft of them 

ave been highly diftinguithed at the tribunal of lite- 
rature. 


ORIGIN 
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ORIGIN OF THE CAP OF LIBERTY,,. 


TOGETHER WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE SEVERAL CAPS 
BY WHICH VARIOUS ORDERS ARE DISTINGUISHED. 


[From the Encyclopedia Britannica.} 


HE ufe of caps and hats is referred to the year 
1449, the firft feen in thefe parts of the world 
being at the entry of Charles VII. into. Rouen ; from 
that time they began to take place of the hoods or cha- 
peroons that had been till then ufed. When the cap 
was of velvet they called it mortier, when of wool, fim- 
ply donnet. None but kings, princes, and knights, 
were allowed the ufe of the mortzer. The cap was the 
head drefs of the clergy and graduates. Pafquin fays, 
that it was anciently a part of the hood worn by the 
people of the robe, the fkirts whereof being cut off as 
an incumbrance, left the round cap an eafy commodious 
cover for the head, which round cap being afterwards 
affumed by the people, thofe of the gown changed it for 
a {quare one, firft invented by a Frenchman, called Pa- 
trouillet ; he adds, that the giving of the cap to the ftu- 
dents in the univerfities, was to denote that they had 
acquired ful/ liderty, and were no longer fubjeé to the 
rod of their fuperiors, in. imitation of the ancient. Ro- 
mans, who gave a pileus or cap to their flaves, in the 
ceremony of making them free: whence the proverb 
vocare fervas ad pileum. Hence alfo on medals the 
cap is the fyméol of liberty, whom they repretent hold- 
ing a CAP in her right hand by the point. 
he Romans were many ages without any regular 
covering for the head; when either the rain or fun was 
troublefome, the lappet of the gown was thrown over 
the head, and hence it is that all the ancient ftatues ap- 
pear barcheaded, excepting fometimes a wreath, or the 
ke. And the fame ufage obtained among the Greeks, 
where, at leaft during the heroic age, no caps were 
F 


2 known 
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known, The forts of caps or covers of the head in ufe 
among the Romans, on divers occafions, were the pitra, 
pileus, cucullus, gatlerus & pallialum, the differences be- 
tween which are often. confounded by ancient as well 
as modern writers. 

The French clergy wear a fhallow kind of cap, called 
calotte, which only covers the top of the head, made’ of 
leather, fatin, worfted, or other ftuff,. The red cap is 
a mark of dignity, allowed only to thofe who are raifed 
tothe cardinalate. The fecular clergy are diftinguithed 
by black leathern caps, the regulars by knit and worfted 
ones. 

Churchmen, and the members of univerfities, ftudents 
in law, phyfic, &c. as well as graduates, wear fquare 
caps. In moft univerfities do€étors are diftinguithed by 
peculiar caps, given them in affuming the do€orate.. 
W ickliff calls the canons of his time d/furcat:, from theit 
caps. Pafquin obferves, that in his time the caps worn 
by the churchmen, &c. were called {quatre caps, though 
in effeét they were round yellow caps. ‘The Chinefe 
have not the ufe of the hat like us, but wear a cap of 
peculiar ftru€ture which the laws of civility will not 
allow them to put off. It is different for the different 
feafons of the year, that ufed in fummer is in form of 
a cone, ending at top in a point. It is made of a very 
beautiful kind of a mat, much valued in that country, 
and lined with fatin, to this is added, at top, a large 
lock of red filk, which falls all round, as low as the 
bettom, fo that in walking, the filk fluétuating regularly 
on all fides, makes a graceful appearance ; fometimes, 
inftead of filk, they ule a kind of bright red hair, the 
luftre whereof no weather effaces. In winter they wear 
a plufh cap, bordered with martlet’s or fox’s fkin; a8 
to the reft like thofe for the fummer. Thefe caps are 
frequently fold for eight or ten crowns, but they are fo 
fhort that the ears are expofed. 3AM 








The cap is fometimes ufed as a mark of infamy; if 
Italy 
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Traly the Jews are diftinguifhed by a yellow cap; at 
Lucca by an orange one. In France, thofe whe had 
been bankrupts were obliged ever after to wear a green 
cap to prevent people from being impofed on in any 
future commerce, By feveral arrets, in 1584, 1622, 1628, 
1688, it was decreed, that if they were at any time 
found without their green cap, their proteétion fhould 
be null, and their creditors empowered to caft them into 
prifon ; but the fentence is not now executed, 


i nnpniieninniceis ss foto a eee 


VULGAR ERRORS IN NATURAL HISTORY, 
CORRECTED. 
I. ‘a the fcorpion does not fting itfelf when 
furrounded by fire, and that its fting is not even 
venomous.-—Keyfler’s Travels, Maupertui, Hughes’s 
Barbadoes, Hamilton’s Letter in the Philofophical 


Tranfactions, 

1]. That the tarantula is not poifonous, and that 
mufic has no particular effet on perfons bitten by it, 
more than thofe ftung by a waip.—De Ja Lande’s 
Travels, Naples; Abbé Richard’s ditto, Experiments 
of the prince of San Severo. 

IIf, That the lizard is not friendly to man in par- 
ticular, much lefs does it awaken him on the approach 
of a ferpent.—Hughes’s Barbadoes, Brook’s Natural 
Hiftory. : 

IV. That the remora has no fuch power as to retard 
the failing of a thip by fticking itfelf to its bottom.+e 
De la Lande, alji paffim. 

V. That the ftroke of the cramp-fith is not occa- 
fioned by a mufcle.—Bancroft’s Guiana concerning the 
torporific Eel. 

I, That the falamander does not live in fire, nor is 
it capable of bearing more heat than other animals. 
Sir T. Brown fufpected it, Keyfler has clearly proved 


He 
F 3 VII. That 
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VII. That the bite of the fpider is not venomous, 
Reaumur.—That it is found in [reland too plentifully ; 
that it has no antipathy to the toad, Barrington’s Let- 
ter, Philofophical Tranfaétions, &e. Swammerdam. 

VIII. It is an error to fuppofe that a fly only has a 

microlcopic eye. © Dragon- flies, &c. bees, wafps, flefh- 
flics, &c. will turn off and avoid an objeé in the way 
on the fwiftett wings, which fhews a very quick and 
commanding fight. It is prebable, that the fight of all 
animals is, in quicknefs and extent, proportioned to their 
{peed. 
1X. The porcupine does not fhoot out his quills for 
annoying his enemy 3 he only theds them annually, as 
other feathered animals do. He has a mufcular fkin, 
and can thake the loofe ones off at the time of molting— 
Hughes. & alii paffim. 

X. The Jack-all, commonly called the lion’s pro- 
vider, has no connection at all with the lion. He isa 
fort of fox, and is hunted in the eaft, as the fox is with 
us —Shaw, Sandys. 

XI. The fable of the fox and grapes is taught us 
from our childhood, without our ever reflecting, that 
the foxes we are acquainted with do not eat grapes, 
This fable came from the eaft ; the fox of Paleftine isa 
great dettroyer of grapes. —V. Haffelquift, Shaw. 

‘ XIL. The eye of birds is not more agile than that of 
other anitnals, though their fight is more quick. On 
the contrary, their eye is quite immoveable, as is that 
of mot animals and infetts of the quickeft fight.— 
Britith Zoology, &e. 

XII1. The tyger, inftead of being the fwifteft of 
beafts, is a remarkably fluggifh and flow animal.— 
Owen’s didtionary sn verbo. Experiment at Windfor- 
lodge. i 
XIV. Sir Thomas Brown, who wrote againft Vulgar 
Errors, maintains ,that apes and elephants may be 
taught to {peak. 
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INGRATITUDE DESERVEDLY PUNISHED. 


AN ANECDOTE FROM SENECA, 


A CERTAIN foldier, in the Macedonian army, 
had, in many inftances, diftinguifhed himfelf by 
extraordinary aéts of valour; and had received many 
marks of Philip’s favour and approbation. On fome 
occafion, he embarked on board a veffel, which was 
wrecked by a violent ftorm, and he himfelf caft on the 
fhore, helplefs and naked, and fcarcely with the appear- 
ance of life. A Macedonian, whofe lands were conti- 
guous to the fea, came opportunely to be witnefs of 
his diftrefs, and, with all humane and charitable tender. 
nefsy ew to the relief of the unhappy ftranger. He 
bore him to his houfe, laid him in his own bed, revived, 
cherithed, comforted, and, for forty days, fupplied him 
freely with all the neceffaries and conveniences which 
his languifhing condition could require. The foldier, 
thus happily refcued from death, was inceffant in the 
warmeft expreffions of gratitude to his benefaétor, 
affured him of his interett with the king, and of his 
power and refolution of —o for him, from the 
royal bounty, the noble returns which fuch extraordi- 
nary benevolence had merited. He was now completely 
recovered, and his kind hoft fupplied him with money 
to purfue his journey. In fome time after he prefented 
himfelf before the king, he recounted his misfortunes, 
magnified his fervices; and this inhuman wretch, who 
had looked with an eye of cnvy on the poffeffions of the 
man who had preferved his life, was now fo abandoned 
to all fenfe of gratitude, as to requeft that the king 
would beftow upon him the houfe and lands where he 
had been fo tenderly and kindly entertained. Unhap- 
piiy Philip, without examination, inconfiderately and 
precipitately granted his infamous requeft; and this 
foldier now returned to his preferver, and repaid his 
goodnefs by driving him from his fettlement, and taking 

immediate 
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immediate poffeffion of all the fruits of his honeft in- 
duftry. The poor man, ftung with this inftance of 
unparalleled ingratitude and intenfibility, boldly deter- 
mined, inftead of fubmitting to his wrongs, to feek re- 
lief ; and, in a Jet.er addreffed to Philip, reprefented 
his own and the foldier’s condué in a lively and affeét- 
ing manner. The king was inftantly fired with indig+ 
nation ; he ordered that juftice fhould be done without 
delay ; that the poffeffions fhould be immediately re- 
ftored to the man whofe charitable offices had been thus 
horridly repaid ; and, having feized his foldier, caufed 
thefe words to be branded on his forehead, THE UN-e 
GRATEFUL GUEST: a character infamous in every 
age, and among all nations ; but particularly among the 
Greeks, who, from the earlieft times, were moft {crus 
puloufly obfervant of the Jaws of hofpitality, 





THE DRAMA, 


DRURY-LANE. 


APRIL R. Lewis’s new comedy, called The Eafl 
22. Indian, was reprefented, and received 
with flattering approbation. Jt is the produétion of a 
youth of fixteen, and, therefore, fhould be treated with 
tendernefs. It is evidently taken, as to many paffages, 
from various authors, though the parody is, we muft 
confefs, well executed. Mr. Lewis, however, fhines in 
the management of the tender fcenes, and with the in- 
terview between Rivers and his daughter Zoraida, we 
were 
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were much gratified. Mrs. Jordan and Mr. Kemblé 
acquitted themfelves with uncommon ability. It is al- 
moft impoflible to judge fairly of the merits of this play, 
fince being brought forward on Mrs. Jordan’s benefit, 
the public were evidently prejudiced, in favour of it. 
Should it, however, continue to enjoy’any confiderable 
thare of the public approbation, we fhall enter into a 
detail of its merits and tendency. ree NE 

23. Mr. Whalley’s new tragedy, entitled The Caftle 
of Montval, was performed to: an. overflowing houfe, 
It is taken from Schiller’s celebrated play of the Rod- 
bers. 


DRAMATIS PERSON'S. 


Old Count Montval . . . Mr. Kemble. 
Count Montval, his Son . . Mr. Holland 
CountColman . . . . . Mr. Aichin 
Marquis. » « « ...,. Mr. C. Kemble 
La Pont .« . . «. .,.. Mr. Barrymore 
Blaizescyce ee 0, « 0, 0. DM. Pacher 
Ambrofe. . . «. . . . Mr. Fifer. 


Countefs of Montval -.- .- « Mrs. Siddons 
Matilda . . . . « « « Mrs. Powell 
Therefa « 6 «6 « «© « Mifs Heard. 


The young Count Montval, corrupted by La Pont, 
plunges into diffipation, and imprifons his aged parent 
to obtain the poffeffion of hiseftate. The Countefs re- 
folves to inveftigate the myftery. La Pont endeavours 
to a het defign, and at Jaft determines to murder 
both old Montval and the Countefs, to efcape detection, 
but falls the victim of his own treachery, being ftabbed 
by Montval at the very moment he is lifting up his 
hand to kill the Countefs. The young Count arrives 
juft as his injured father is breathing his laft, in confe~ 
quence of the flfock ‘occafioned by the fcene juft tranf- 
acted. Unable to fupport the pangs of confcience, and 
the merited reproaches of his virtuous wife, he ftabs 

himfelf, 
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himfelf, and the difmal tale. of woe is completed by the 


Countefs throwing herfelf upon the dead bodies of her 
hufband and father-in-law, giving up the ghoft. 
Such is the horrible plot of this tragedy, which 


abounds in deaths, murders, and hobgoblins!! Mrs, | 


Siddons, and Powell, Mr. Kemble, Barrymore, and 
Packer, were diftinguifhed for their exertions. 


May 3. A new comedy, called Firfl Faults, was | 


performed for Mifs De Camp’s benefit, fuppofed to 
flow from her own pen. ' 


DRAMATIS PERSON E. 


Cleveland . 
Lord Fallible 


° 
° 

. 
e e 
e e 


« Mr. Downton 
« « Mr.C. Kemble 
*. °« Mr. Barrymore 
Mr. Bannifier 
- +e *+ + Mr. Palmer 
Sir Charles Carelefs- .- .- Mr. Rufeil 
Plodwell . . «4°. +. Mr. Maddocks 
Roland . . .. - Mr. Wewitzer 
Claw .. « 6 «6 « © Mr.-Hollingfworth 
Long Odds . . ». -.- Mr. Suett, 
Lady Carelefs ; . «. « Mifs Biggs 
Emma . «© « « « « Mrs. Jordan 
Tulip . . « « « + Mifs Melon 
Mrs. Sanderfon . . . . Mrs. Walcot. 


Lord Fallible attempts to feduce Emma, m4 per- 
d 


fuades her to leave her father’s houfe. Cleveland, the 
father, goes in fearch of her to the houfe of Lady Care: 
Jefs, whofe brother, Mr. Seymour, he accufes, but learns 
that the guilty perfon is Lord Fallible. Emma, in the 
meantime, is conducted to a lodging, which Lord Fal- 
lible makes her believe to be his own houfe. Hey going 
to vifit a relation ill, leaves her to Mrs. Sander- 
fon, the miftrefs of the houfe, who, before, had let it to 
Long Odds, a Newmarket tharper, whofe arrival throws 
Emma into the moft embarratfing fituation. F in 
er 
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herfelf deceived the leaves the houfe, and, conducted by 
Tulip to lady Carelefs, is warmly received. Cleveland 
challenges Lord Fallible, they meet, Fallible fires in the 
air, and offers every atonement by marrying of Emma, 
to which, after fome hefitation, the father agrees, and 
then comes the reconciliation. 
- The moft prominent charaéters are, Sir Charles Care- 


“efs, a good hearted but imprudent man, whom diftrefs 


reforms, Prater, a loquacious counfeller, who ma- 
nages Sir Charles’s affairs, and Long Odds, who is de- 
teéted and expofed by Seymour, having been the chief 
caufe of Sir Charles’s embarraffments. 

This fimple plot was enlivened by entertaining cha- 
raéters, in which humour and originality were mingled. 
The play, though not without faults, was well received, 
and every attempt to expofe the vices of the times meets 
our approbation. The ftage’s true province is to lath 
foily and expofe vice. May thefe ends be, on every oc- 
cafion, fully accomplithed! 


De 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Apnit 27. What is She ? a Comedy, in five atts, 
the produétion of a young lady, was performed, for the 
firft time, with confiderable fuccefs. A young widow, 
who having been unhappy in her marriage, affumes the 
name of Mrs, Derville, and retiring to a cottage in 
Caernarvonthire, becomes a profelyte to mifanthropy, 
is the foundation on which the authorefs has reared 
her dramatic fuperftruéture. The other characters 
are, Lord Orton, the admirer of Mrs. Derville, who, 
undef the borrowed name of Belford, has recourfe to 
various ftratagems to penetrate the myftery in which 
the is enveloped, and to whom fhe is afterwards united, 
swell delineated. Sir Cauffic O/d Siile, an, admirer of 

ancient 
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ancient cuftoms, and Fargon, an adept in fathionable 
vices, are equally well drawn, and ftrikingly contrafted. 
Period, alawyer and author, is a {mart touch on mo- 
dern tourifts, and Lady Zephyrina Mutable, a correé 
likenefs of that trumpery chara€ler—a modern fine 
lady! The incidents by. which thefe charaéters are 
conneéted, and the manner of bringing about the de- 
noeuement, are unfkilfully arranged, but ftill they are 
not wholly deftitute of intereft. The fentiment is 
nervous and refined, while fimplicity and chaftity cha- 
ra€terife the humorous part of the dialogue. Judging 
from this fpecimen of a virgin mufe, we are inclined to 
think the fair fatyrift upon the whole 








“ Formed to delight at once and lath the age.” 











PARNASSIAN GARLAND, 


FOR MAY, 1799. 


TO THE SUN. 
A FRAGMENT, 
Written in the Spring. 
[From Faweett’s Poems.] 


HOU dazzling ball! vaft univerfe of flame! 
Idol fublime! Error’s moit glorious god ! 
Whofe peerlefs fplendours plead in the excufe 
Of him that worfhips thee, and thine away 
The fin of pagan knees ! whofe awful orb, 
Though truth informs my more enlightened creed, 
Almoft entices my o’er-ravithed heart 
To turn idojater, and tempts my mouth 
To kifs my hand before thee. Nature’s pride! 
Of matter moft magnificent difplay ! 
Bright mafterpiece of dread omnipotence ! 
Ocean of {plendour! wondrous world of lightst 
Thy fweet return my kindled lays falute. 
Hail, amiable vifion! every eye 
Looks up and loves thee; every tongue proclaims, 
’Tis pleafant to behold thee; rofy health, 
And laughing joy, thy beauteous daughters, play 
Before thy face for ever, and rejoice 
In thine indulgent ray. Nature mourns 
Thine annual departure ; in defpair, 
Like one forfaken by her love, the fits, 
And tears from off her all ber gay attire, 
Vor, VIL. G 
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And drowns her face in tears, and languid lies, 
As if of life devoid: but lo, fhe lives: 

She lives again! her glorious rover comes, 

To wake her from her lethargy of woe, 

And warm her into beauty with his fmile. 

Fountain of infpiration! fir’d by thee, 
Imagination’s facred tumults rife, 

And pour upon the fair, immortal page, 

The fplendid image and the burning word ! 
Oh hallow’d hour! o’erflowing with delight! 
Moments of more than earthly ecitafy ! 

When the bleft bard, panting beneath thy rays, 
Feels the fine rapture filently infus'd 

Into his agitated breaft; and full 

Of his bright god, with lofty fury raves, 
Celeftially difturb’d! till the ftrong flames, 
That his whole foul to heavenly madnefs heat, 
Have {pent their blaze in all the rage of fong ! 

Great conflagration ! whofe immortal fires, 

With myftic, everlafting fuel fed, 

Flame with a generous fury, flame to fpread 

Far other fcene than fmoking ruin round, 

Fair flowers and {miling verdure, fields that wave 
With yellow wealth, and boughs that ftoop beneath 
Their blufhing load, with affiuence oppreft ! 

Great Father of the fyitem! round whofe throne, 
In filial circles all thy children thine, 

Exulting in thy kind, paternal! {mile ! 
Well-order’d family ! for ever free 

From jarring ftrife; harmonious moving on 
In eafy dance; and calling human life 

To lift the mufic of your filent glide, 

And make its focial fyftem chime like yours, 
Preceptors {weet of concert and of love! 

Had but this noify f{cene an ear to learn. 

Or is thy name, the ftudent’s facred lamp, 
Hung up on high, and trimm’d by heaven’s own hand? 
By whofe pure light, more precious to his eyc, 
Than that which trembles on his nightly page, 
(Man’s puny tome,) with filent joy he reads 
Phe broad, inftructive theet, which thou haft held, 
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— 
All wife inftructor! to thy pupil man, 

Through every age. Invaluable book ! 

In fchools unrival’d, though but little read ! 

Fair, faultlefs piece! immortal work of heaven! 

Bible of ages! boundlefs word of God ! 

Writ in a language to all nations known; 

And, through all time, with care divine, preferv’d 

From all corrupt interpolations pure. ’ 


(Te be concluded in our next.] 
ee 
SPRING. 


ISING majeftic o’er this humbler orb, 
On pinions borrow’d from the realm of light, 
The bright-ey’d monarch’s golden beams abforb 
Each tear, diitil’d from winter’s parting night. 


Fair {pring, with gentle finger, deals again 
Her infant beauties to the bufied year ; 
Deep glooms receding from the fcatter’d plain, 
Proclaim th’ approach of rofier feafons near. 


Where the fad mourner reads, with penfive eye, 
Her lover’s fate amid the fleeping wave ; 

The fountain’s current breathes a tinkling fighy 
In liquid foftnefs, from its marble eave. 


Now pencil’d fhapes of latent bloom appear, 
And nature blends each harfh and foft’ning fhade ; 
The foft-rob’d heav'ns, through clouds ferenely clear, 
Diffufe mild luftre o’er each fylvan glade. 
Hark! the fweet gale which fans the eaftern grove, 
Whole pines o’erfhade the verdure-fringed iteep; 
Dies in wild murmurs as the waters move, 
With filver face, towards their kindred deep. 


If Providence frame a harmony fo pure 
’Twixt objeéts form’d to charm the mortal eye, 
How chafte a harmony fhall he fecure 
To the fair fpirits of a happier fky ! 
T. MAMRON, 
Manchcfler. 


G2 
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THE ORPHAN. 


EPRIV’D in carly life of parent’s care, 
Exe Reafon dawn’d, or paffion fwell’d my foul, 
Compell’d, unthelter’d, adverfe ftorms to bear, 
Devoid of fuccour, and without controul. 


Oft for relief relations.rich I fought, 
And urg’d my kindred ties, my ftate diftrefs’d; 
But found their bofoms with no pity fraught— 
For fordid int’reft charity fupprefs’d. 


Hard is the lot of him whom heav’n ordains 
To never ufe th’ endearing name of fire ; 

He to the'world, of cold negleé&t complains, 
Unheeded oft, and oft reprefs’d with ire. 


The voice of mirth, gay labour’s artlefs lay, 
In fair luxuriance nature’s beauties diefs’d, 

Each fcene of youthful innocence at play, 
Gave pangs peculiar to my haplefs breaft. 


And when I view’d the neateclad free-fchool train, 
With facred volume plac’d beneath their arms, 
Bending their fteps toward fome holy fane, 
To be inftruéted in religion’s charms: 


The iron-hand of fate I then deplor’d, 
That, barrier’d, kept me from the light of truth ; 
Whilft fame of pen’iy’s fons were amply ftor’d 
With ufeful learning, in the dawn of youth, 


But I from mis’ry found no genial home, 

To fcorm’s Keen infults, harfh rebuke expos’d ; 
Impell’d for fuftenance each day to roam, 

And then at eve in fome lone hut repos’d. 


And oft I ftretch’d my fupplicating hand, 

Whilft the big tear ftood tremb’ling in my eye ;—~ 
Fainting for food, and urg’d by want’s command, 

I afk’d compaffion front the paffers by. 
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Thus long untutor’d, fave in fuppliant arts, 

The gems of knowledge were to me unknown; 
T knew no joy that fcience fair, imparts, 

Nor in my breaft were moral precepts fown. 


Three years revolv’d in this uncertain ftate, 
’Till heav’n, in pity, rais’d a friend benign, 
The good Acatto heard my adverfe fate, 
Who ne’er, unpity’d, faw the haplefs pine. 


His gen’rous aid my youthful breaft fecur’d, 
' From chilling want and defolating care, 
To knowledge, arts, and virtue, he allur’d, 
And bade me vices hate, which health impair. 


As Reafon dawn’d, the fhades of ignorance fled, 
And cheering profpeéts then appear’d to view, 
Gay fancy fairy f{cenes of blifs pourtray’d, 
And hope bade me th’ inviting paths purfue, 


Steep is the gradual rife to fortune’s fane, 
And ruffian cares befet the mazy way, 
And fell detraétion, life’s unconquer’d bane, 

And ruthlefs envy give the breaft difmay. 


Aided by virtue, perfeverance, health— 
Succefs awaited on my efforts ftrong, 

Smooth was the road that led to fame and wealth, 
And vain th’ allurements of the vicious throng. 


And now on me propitious fortune {miles, 
And ev’ry paft corroding care repays,— 
Content and competence reward my toils, 
And give me leifure to attune my lays. 


Hail! bieft benevolence, friend to pen’ry, hail ! 
Whofe feeling hofom melts at human woe ; 
Who, over human foibles throws a veil, 
And mak’ ft the languid heart of forrow glow. 


To thy all-potent aid I blifsful-ftand, 
Rais’d from the drear abyfs of deep diftrefs—~ 
Qh! may thy gen’rous {pirit prompt my hand, 
The victims of defpais and want to blefs, 








J. S. 
G3 
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THE ANGLER. 


HEN fable night retires, and cheerful morn 
From tow’ring fteeps pours on th’ extended 

Landfcape her renovating ftreams; rous’d by 
The “ cock’s fhrill clarion,” from th’ adjacent 
Farm the ANGLER haftens to the neighb’ring 
Pool, with tap’ring rod, and lines of various 
Strength, and all his numerous baits, o’ernight 
Prepar’d, delufive' Beneath the covert 
Of an aged elm, whofe drooping boughs {port 
In the limpid wave, clofe by th’ irriguous 
Verge he takes his ftand, and views with eager 
Hope the nodding cork or finking float. Oft now 
The daring Perch affails the harmlefs worm, 
And with repeated nibbles the fifherman 
Deceives. The flurdy carp, perchance the latent 
Barb, may feize. Then fierce with head-ftrong rage he 
Strikes acrofs the reedy pool, lafhing with 
His tail the foaming element. With all 
His fkill the-angler plys the limber rad, 
Intent to gain the conteft. At length he 
Proves victorious, and to the fhelving 
Brink, with joyous hand, he hauls his fcaly prize. 

Then into the pool he throws again the 
Lengthen’d line frefh-baited, till on the graffy 
Bank the fpeck’led fry, of various kinds, 
Gliften innum’rous in the morning fun. 

But now the fport, tho’ pleafant for awhile, 
Begins to tire. And having plac’d within 
His mefhy net, with grafs in-laid, the finny 
Heap, he o’er the verdant lawns and furrow’d 
Fields, now homeward cheerful bends his lonely way. 

Birmingham, J. M. 
7th April, 1799. 
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ELEGY. 
TO S.C. S——. 


AY, charming maid, and feal thy W—’s doom, 
Mutt I no more my tender hope indulge? 
To urge my trembling fuit no more prefume, 
No more the anguifh of my foul divulge? 


Good God! within that dear, that gen’rous breaft, 
The thrine of pity, tendernefs, and love, 

Can fuch feverity a moment reft, ’ 
And to its nobleft feelings truant prove *? 


Yes—thou th’ irrevocable doom haft paft! 
And I before thy fearful fentence bow,—= 
O pardon this, thy W-—’s laft requeft, 
Forgive the tears which dare reproachful flow. 


Yet tho’ my fondett with I thus refign— 
And all my hopes of happinefs difperfe, 

No power on earth can quench a love like mine, 
Becalm my foul and footh this dire reverfe. 


Place me in Eden’s ever verdant bow’rs, 

Where foft ambrofial airs their balm difpenfe, 
Or fix me where eternal tempeft low’rs, 

And endlefs winter chills the torpid fenfe ; 


Let youth’s warm tide my throbbing pulfe dilate, 
And beauty, fmiling, court me to her arms ; 
Let fortune, ’ray’d in all the pomp of ftate, 
Before me f{pread her twice ten thoufand charms; 


* The above two verfes were, by miftake, infertedat the 
head of another poem by the fame author, in the lafl Visi- 
Tor, inftead of which the following, verfe fhould have 
been inferted : 
The morn, in orient colours drefs’d, 

Has now no cheering beam for me; 

No more the eve becalms my breaft, 

Since torn from all I love—from thee, 
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Or waft me to thofe fam’d Arcadian fields 
Where grace and lov’liiefs enchanting fhine ; 

*T were vain—a cherub’s {mile no pleafure yields, 
While mem’ry, faithful mem’ry, dwells on thine. 


O’erwhelm’d in difappointment’s darkeft night, 
Their hope forlorn, my heedlefs tteps purtue ; 
Terrors no more my gloomy foul affright, 
Nor joys my blafted pleafures can renew. 


To hope, tg fear, alike for ever loft, 
Each may with each its varied force combine, 
Bat fann’d with gales, or on the tempeft tafs’d, 
My heart is thine alone, for ever thine. 


Some happier fwain will now thy favor gain, 

And batk in {miles that once, my God! were mine ; 
And be it thus—my foul fhall ftill difdain 

To nurfe the wifh that would contend with thine. 
’Tis true, thy W— boafts no wide domain, 

No bleating flocks, no lowing herds have I, 
No teeming harveft, {catter’d o’er the plain, 

To plead my caufe and greet ambition’s eye. 


But I’ve a heart that longs to make thee blefs’d, 
If tender truth thy happinefs enfures ; 

Thefe arms would prefs thee to a faithful breaft, 
Thefe eyes adore thy charms while life endures, 


The fleeting day, the month, the year, 
With grateful homage ftill I’d yield tothce ; 
To watch thy fmiles alone, my conftant care, 
My highett blifs, thy faithful friend to be, 


But thou hatt fpurn’d thy W—’s honeft love, 
And all his tender offices difdain’d ; 

Adieu, dear maid—yet may’ft thou never prove 
With woes like mine, thy deareit bofom pain’d, 


I go ’mid defert wilds and torrid fkies, 
The peaceful haven of repofe to feek :—~ 
Bicfs’d refuge! where thefe fturms no more arife, 
Nor on the head misfortune’s furges break, 
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There, while I wait the mandate of the tkies, 
Of ev’ry joy, of ev’ry blifs bereft, 

To heav’n my warm unwearied prayer fhall rife, 
To heay’n, for thee, my hands I'll hourly lift. 


May’ft thou. the fond affections ftill poffefs 

Of one, who fhall thine own as well deferve ; 
Thy nuptial bed may fmiling cherubs blefs ; 

Thofe cherubs ftill, may {miling heav’n preferve, 


While anguifh wrings my woe-devoted heart, 
While fearful down the vale of life I wend, 

May happy, happy days their {miles impart, 
And on thy guitlefs footfteps ftill attend, 


Yet if a penfive hour fometimes returns, 
Sometimes to former fcenes thy thoughts revert ; 
Ah! think of him who in the defert mourns, 
Oh'give a figh to W—’s bleeding heart! 


This balmy hope thou wilt not tear away, 
Alas! to love, to woe, like mine ’tis duc, 


Ten thoufand tears fhattev’ry figh repay, 


Adicu, dear lov’ly maid, a long adieu! 
W.H. 


ne 


ON THE RETURN OF SPRING. 


AIL, lovely fpring ! at thy return 

What pleafures fill our breafts, 
he feather’d tribe no longer mourn, 
But build their little nefts, 


The lark, the nightingale, and thruth, 
With warb’ling notes they fing, 

And, with the blackbird from the bufh, 
Salute the cheerful {pring ! 


Now Flora decks the meadows green, 
To yonder grove let us repair, 
There we’il review the blifsful tcene, 
And breathe the grateful fpicy air, 
Ditchling, T. SADLER. 
Suffex, 
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AN 
INDIAN’s ADDRESS TO HIS COMRADES. 


OW the fun finks in night, and its glory’s obfcur’d, 
The dark hour of battle draws nigh ; 
Jn yon gloomy dungeon my Kora’s immur’d, 
And vengeance fits thron’d in the fky ! 


Ye unfeeling white-men, now revel your laft, 
Soon, foon fhall ye all bite the duft ; 

To the fowls of the air we your bodies will caft, 
Your fouls to the land of the curft ! 


Then your axes prepare, my comrades, and hatte, 
Whilft night, fcowling, holds her domain; 

Revenge leads the way—let’s {cour the waite, 
And drink of the blood of the flain ! 


Ee 


STANZAS 


BY A FATHER TO HIS LITTLE DAUGHTER, UPON 
HER PLUCKING A WHITE VIOLET. 


ND haft thou from its vernal bed 
’ Pluck’d this lovely flower ! 
How foon, alas! its fragrance fled, 
It meets its fading heur. 


How lately, breathing {weet perfume, 
Amidft thy wéite compeers, 

Didft thou the graffy bank illume 
With luftre bright as theirs. 


Now foil’d and wrink’led, each fair leaf 
No fnowy hue cap boatt ; 

Thy modeft beauties, frail and brief, 
How foon, alas ! they’re loft. 
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This fragrant flower, dear, lovely child! 
To me, thyfelf, pourtrays! 

Like it, thy beauties, fair and mild, 
Now hoot their vernal rays. 


Like it, thy brighteft charms muft fade, 
Thy fpark’ling blue eyes clofe ; 

Nor in thy face be long difplay’d, 
The vi’let and the rofe. 


Dear child! may heaven protedt thee ftill! 
And give thy opening fenfe 

To know and do thy Father's will, 
Till xe command thee hence. 


A long and ufeful life below, 
If ue fhall pleafe to give, 

*Tis well—if not, dear Emina go, 
In heaven a cherub live. 


Sidbury Vale. 


+ 


THE MISER. 
DACTYLICS. 


OOK at the mifer! morofe, fullen, meagre wretch ! 
Happinefs feems from his bofom for ever gone, 
Charity, kindnefs, and pity, fled long ago. 


Mark how of pleafure and comfort he robs himfelf, 
Scarcely indulging in life’s common requifites, 
Though he is matter of wealth in abundancy. 


Wealth! which the fummit of blifs he had thought to find! 
Wealth! which he labour’d and toil’d for moft cagerly ! 
Wealth now repays him in care and anxiety— 


Renders him daily a prey to difquietude ; 
Haunts his weak mind in the midft of his flumbering, 
Breaks his repofe and deftroys all ferenity. 
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Firft in the morning he haftes to his treafure-bags, 
Laft in the evening he fees them in fafety lodg’d ; 
Waking, he trembles each moment away from them 3 
Dofing, he dreams but of thieves and of plunderers. 


Solely engrofs’d by defire to encreafe his flore, 
Deaf to the plaints of diftrefs are his ears become, 
Blind are his eyes to the hardfhips of poverty ;— 


Sorrow and pain he attempts not to mitigate, 
Widows and orphans in vain for relief implore, 
Beggars, unheeded, are turn’d from his gate away. 


Selfith and mean, and without generofity,— 
Strangers he fhows not the leaft hofpitality, 
And of his kindred he fhuns the fociety : 


Hated, detefted, defpis’d univerfally, 
Living, no creature his welfare rejoices at, 
Dying, no tears will be fhed for the lofs of him. 


Father! his life and his end, oh! preferve me from ! 


Let me retain mediocrity, fatisfied, 
Rather than rich, like the mifer, be mis’rable. 


CHERTREA. 


Biterary 
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Literary Revicw, 


Travels in England, Scotland, and the Hebrides; un- 
dertaken for the nig of examining the State of 
the Arts, Sciences, Natural Hiftory and Manners in 
Great Britain, 2 vols. Tranflated from the French 
of B. Faujas Saint Fond. Ridgeway. 


ts hiftory of the globe is a momentous fubjeé, 
but we fhould begin our ftudies of this kind with 
a knowledge of our own country. Our native land 
fhould be the firft objeét of attention, and then with 
the utmoft propriety we may proceed to inveftigate the 
remaining regions of the earth. 

It is a little remarkable, that from foreigners we are 
deftined to learn this neceflary knowledge ; but fuch is 
the cafe, nor fhould we be the lefs inclined, on this ac- 
count, to — their performances, whence we may 
derive much fatisfaction. 

The prefent produétion flows from the pen of a fen- 
fible and intelligent Frenchman, who, in his vifit-to this 
country, appears to have been highly gratified with his 
reception. His account of us is flattering, and man 
curious particulars are communicated refpeéting our foil, 
climate, and manners. The ftyle alfo is lively and ani- 
mated, fo that the whole work, with a few exceptions, 
combines no {mall degree of inftruétion and entertain- 
ment. 

- In the firft volume the author informs us that he 
vifited mof of our /iterati, and his account of them is 

Vou. VII, H gratifying 
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gratifying to the curiofity, though fome of them are 
evidently overcharged with panegyric. This latter cir- 
cumftance muft be atcribed to the amiable principle of 
gratitude, and to that warmth of imagination which is 
the charaéteriftic trait of Frenchmen. 

We fhall tran{fcribe his vifit to HERSCHEL, the fa- 
mous aftronomer, with which the reader muft be highly 
pleafed. 


“ Larrived at Mr. Herfchel’s about ten o’clock, I en- 
tered, by a ftaircafe, into aroom which was decorated with 
maps, inftruments of aftronomy, and natural philofophy, 
{pheres, celeftial globes, and a large harpfichord, 

“ Inflead of the matter of the houfe, I obferved, in a window 
at the farther end of the room, a young lady feated at a table, 
which was furrounded with feveral lights; fhe had a large 
book open before her, a pen in her hand, and dire&ted her at- 
tention alternately to the hands of a pendulum-clock, and the 
index of another inftrument placed befide her, the ufe of which 
I did not know: fhe afterwards noted down her obfervations. 

“ T approached foftly on tiptoe, that I might not difturb a 
labour, which feemed to engage all the attention of her who 
was engaged in it; and, having got clofe behind her without 
being obferved, I found that the book fhe confulted was thé 
Aftronomical Atlas of Flamftead, and that, after looking at 
the indexes of both the inftruments, fhe marked, upon a large 
manufcript chart, points which appeared to me to indicate 
fiars. 

“< This employment, the hour of the night, the youth of the 
fair ftudent, and the profound filence which prevailed, inte- 
relied me greatly. At lait the turned round her head acciden= 
tally, and difcovered how much I was afraid to difturb her; 
fhe rofe fuddenly, and told me fhe was very forry I had not in- 
formed her of my arrival, that fhe was engaged in following 
and recording the obfervations of her brother, who expected 
me, and why, in order that he might not lofe the precious op 
portunity of fo finea night, was then bufy in his obfervatory. 

“¢ My brother,’ faid Mifs Caroline Herfchel, ‘ has been 
ftudying thefe two hours; I do al! I can to affift him here. 
That pendulum marks the time, and this inftrument, the in- 
dex of which communicates by drings with his telefcopes, ine 

forms 
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forms me, by figns which we have agreed upon, of whatever 
he obferves. I mark upon that large chart the flars which he 
enumerates, or difcovers in particular conftellations, or even in 
the moft diftant parts of the fky.’ 

** This fraternal communication, applied to a fublime but 
abitrufe fcience, this conftancy of ftudy during fucceflive nights, 
employed in great and difficult obfervations, afford pleafing 
examples of the love of knowledge, and are calculated to ex- 
cite an enthufiafm for the feiences, fince they prefent them- 
felyes under an afpe&t fo amiable and fo interefting. 

“ Mr. Herfchel’s obfervatory, to which I repaired fome 
moments after, is not built on an eminence, nor on the top of 
ahoufe; he has preferred placing it on a verdant plain, where 
‘the wind is not fo likely to fhake his inftruments, and which 
is fufficiently extesfive to permit all the motions fuch large 
machines require, ; 

“ His telefcopes are elevated in the air, and mounted in a 
moft fimple and ingenious manner: a young man is placed in 
a kind of chamber below, who, by the means of machinery, 


turns the telefcope and the obfcrver together ina circle, with 


‘a gradual motion correfponding to that of the earth; thus the 
reflexion of the ftar obferved is retained on the metallic mire 
ror. 

“ Thefe large machines are, befides, conftruéted with that 
precifion, folidity, and care, which renders them capable of 
bearing the intemperatenets of the air; and the mirrors are {9 
difpofed, that they can be taken out and replaced at pleafure, 
with the greateft facility, notwithftanding/ they are of confi- 
derable weight. 

“ Here I faw that ever-memorable telefcope with which 
‘the cighth planet was difcovered *, Mr. Herichel gave to it 
the name of the King of Great Britain, and called it Georgium 
Sidus, But all aftronomers, actuated by a feeling of general 
gratitude, have, with one unanimous voice, unbaptifed it, and 
given it the name of the planet of Herfehel, 


* Te was difcovered in 1781; its mation is from weft to 
taft, like that of the othe: planets. By obferving it attentively 
with the largeft telefcopes, Herfchel has difcovered two fatel- 
lites moving round the planet, in orbits nearly circular, and 
almott perpendicular, to the plane of the ecliptic. 


Hz ; “ This 
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** This telefcope, with which I had the pleafure of making 
obfervations during two hours, is only feven feet long, and fix 
inches fix lines in diameter. Mr. Herfchel affured me, that he 
had made more than one hundred and forty mirrors with his 
own hands, before he reached that degree of perfection to 
which he at laft brought them, A telefcope of fix fect length 
is placed befide this one, 

“‘ This celebrated aftronomer has not confined the fize of 
his tele{copes to the laft meafure ; there are two others, which 
are twenty feet long, mounted on large ftandards, rifing above 
the houfe, The diameter of one of thefe telefcopes is eighteen 
inches three-fourths, and the mirror weighs one hundred and 
fifty pounds. 

“* As thefe fuperb inftruments are of the Newtonian kind, 
which require the obferver to be befide the objeét-glafs, Mr. 
Herfchel has conftruéted an apparatus of ingenious mecha- 
nifm, by which the farther end of the telefcope can be reached 
with eafc and fafety. There the obferver finds a turning chair 
fo difpofed, as to enable him to fit at his eafe, and follow the 
courfe of the ftars. A domeftic, placed below the telefcope, by 
means of an ingenious combination, moves it foftly and gra- 
dually along with the obferver, and all the apparatus. 

“© Thus William Herfchel has been enabled to difcover, 
diftin&ly, thofe innumerable ftars, which form the moft pale 
and diftant part of the galaxy. 

« With thefe inftruments he has been enabled to obferve 
that multitude of double ftars, as well as fo many nebulz, 
with refpeé& to which aftronomers had only vague and uncer- 
tain notions; with *hem, too, he has undertaken to count the 
ftars of the tky, and‘has made moft aftonithing difcoveries. 

“ Placed at the upper end of his telefcope, when the inde- 
fatigable aftronomer difcovers in the moft defert parts of the 
fky a nebula, or a ftar of the leaft magnitude, invifible to the 
naked eye, he informs his fifter of it, by means of a ftring 
which communicates with the room where the fits; upon the 
fignal being given, the fitter opens the window, and the brother 
afks her whatever information he wants. Mifs Caroline Herf- 
chel, after confulting the manufcript tables before her, replies, 
brother, fearch near the ftar Gamma, Orion, or any other con- 
ftellation which the has occafion to name. She then fhuts the 
window, and returns to her employment. 

That 
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“ That man muft be born with a very great indifference for 
the fcieuces, who is not affected by this delightful accord, and 
who feels not a defire that the fame harmony fhould reign 
among all thofe who have the happinefs to cultivate then, 
How much more rapid would their progrefs then be !” 

& We commenced our obfervations with the Mi/éy way, 

“The telefcope of twenty fect difcovered to us, in the 
paleft and moft dittant part of the heavens, an immenfe num- 
ber of bright ftars, quite diftinét and feparate from each other. 

“ Mr. Herfchel then dire&ted the inftrument to the ftar in 
the foot of the Goat, which emitted fo ftrong a light as to af- 
fe& the eye. On making its light fall upon a paper written 
in very {mall characters, we could difcern and count the lines 
with eafe. Itis curious thus to diftinguifh obje&ts by the 
glimmering of a ftar, that is, a fun many hundreds of millions 
of miles removed from the confines of our fyitem. 

“ Fhe double ftars, which are not vifible with the moft 
powerful acromatic glaffes, appear feparate and very diftiné, 
when viewed with the telefcope of twenty feer long. 

6 Mr. Herfchel made me obferve the nebulz of M. Mer- 
cier, with the telefcope of feven feet, that is, with the one at firfl 
which ferved to difeover the planet. Thefe little {pecks ap~ 
pear ftill nebulous with that inftrument; and one perceives 
only a feeble and obfcure glimmering. But the telefcope of 
twenty feet permits one no longer to doubt that they are cluf- 
ters of ftars, which appear confufed only from their immenfe 
diftance; by this teleicope they are found to be perfectly dif- 
tine. 

“Mr. Herfchel requefted me to direct my principal atten- 
tion to the flars which he was the firft to difcover to be of dif- 
ferent colours from each other, and among which fome are 
feen that border on blue, others on orange, and feveral on a 
bluith colour, 8c. 

“ It is certainly neither to an optical illufion, nor to the 
effeét of the mirrors and lenfes, which Mr. Herfchel ufes, that 
we ought to attribute this difference of colour. I ftarted every 
poffible objeétion upon the fubject; but the learned obfervator 
always anfwered them by facts, to which it would be unrea- 
fouable to reply. Thus, for example, he repeatedly direéted 
the telefcope to two double ftars of pretty nearly the fame 
magnitude, and feparated from each other by a {mall interval 
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only; that is, {mall in appearance, for the interval muft be 
immenfe if we confider their diftance from the earth. Both 
were of the fame colour, and emitted the common white light 
of the ftars. 

“ On directing the fame telefcope immediately after to 
other double ftars near them, the one appeared to be evidently 
blue, and the other of a filver colour. The blue ftar was in 
forme inftances on the right, and in others on the left. I faw 
alfo fome fingle ftars of a blue appearance, feveral of a bluith 
white, and others of an orange colour. 

“ Mr. Herfchel faid to me with much modefty, that this 
difcovery was not of very great merit, fince it was eafy to 
make it without recurring to large telefcopes; acromatic ones 
with lage objéét-glaffes being fufficient to difcover the co- 
loured ftars above-mentioned. 

The obfervations, however, of Mr. Herfchel were at fift 
difputed, for it is much eafier to deny than to examine. But 
they were foon confirmed, as they deferved to be, by the af- 
tronomers of Germany and Italy, and by M. M. Delaffini, 
Mechain, &c. of the obfervatory of Paris. 

“ Mr. Herfchel fhewed me a pretty large work on the 
ftars; which he defigns to publifh as fvon as it is brought to 
2conclufion. He has confirmed what has heen long fince ob- 
ferved, that feveral ftars diftinétly marked in the ancient ca- 
talogues, and of which fome are even laid down in the celef- 
tial Atlas of Flamfted, have entirely difappeared. It is thus 
probable, that there fometimes happen great revolutions and 
and terrible cataftrophes in feveral parts of the fyftem. of the 
univerfe ; fince, if the ftars were funs, their extinction mutt 
have annihilated the organifed beings who exiited on, the pla- 
nets which they illuminated, 

“ Jupiter, viewed with the telefcope of twenty-feet, appears 
much larger than the full moon. His parallel belts are very 
diftin@, and his fatellites are of a truly aftonifhing magnitude. 

* On direGling the fame telefcope towards Saturn, we faw 
his ring in the moft diftiné manner, and alfo the fhadow 
which it projected on the body of that immenfe and fingular - 
planet. Mr. Herfchel fhewed me the fky, and even feveral 
ftars, in the interval between the moveable ring and the planet. 
By means of fome luminous points which are remarked in 
the ring, he was enabled to difcover that this folid circle has 
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a rotation from weft to eaft in the fame manner with the other 
planets of our fyftem. 

“The micrometer which Mr. Herfchel ufes is compofed 
fimply of two threads of filk, very fine, well flretched and 
parallel, which may be moved to a greater or fhorter diftance 
at pleafure. The inftrument of parallel threads was known 
before, but this acute obfervator has perfected it, by finding an 
eafy method of turning one thread over the other at pleafure; 
fo that, on placing them in the telefcope, he can take angles 
with the minuteft precifion. 

“ The inventor of fuch large telefcopes is far from having 
confined himfelf to thofe of twenty feet long. He was engaged 
in making the necetfary preparations, to conftruét one of forty 
feet in length, and of a proportionable diameter. 

“ Mr. Her{chel’s intention in conftructing tclefcopes of this 
great fize, is not fo much to magnify the object, as to obtain, 
by the aid of mirrors of fuch a vaft field, 2 more confiderable 
quantity of light. This projeé&t is new and exeellent. He 
told me, that he expected to encounter great difficulties in 
carrying to perfeétion a telefcope of that dimenfion and 
weight; but that he, at the fame time, expeéted fuch great 
effects from it, that nothing fhould be capable of difcouraging 
his progrefs. ea 

“ T remained until daylight im that aftonifhing obfervatory, 
conftantly occupied in travelling in the heavens, with a guide, 
whofg boundlefs complaifance was never wearied by my igno- 
rance, and the importunity of my queftions. I paffed about 
feven hours there, employed without intermiffion in obferving 
the ftars. It was impoffible to think the time leng, when 
fpent in an employment of fo profitable, and, with refpect to 
me, curious information. That delightful night appeared no 
more than ‘a dreara to me, and feemed to laft only a few in- 
ftants; but the remembrance of it is indelible; and the grate- 
ful recolletion of the kindnefs with which Mr. Herfchel, and 
his interefting fifter, condefcended to receive me, will never 
be erafed from my heart.” 





The account of the Highlands, and of the Cave of 
Fingal, 1s extended to fome length, and indeed occupies 
aconfiderable part of the volumes. The eegie 
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will receive this work with gratitude, and perfons of 
every defcription will, from the perufal of it, obtain a 
more accurate knowledge of the natural hiftory of Great 
Britain. Such a publication therefore we approve, and 
it is, on the whole, enritled to our applaufe. 


A  — 


Poems by Robert Southey. Second Volume. Longman. 


HE name of Southey is already dear to readers of 

tafte and fenfibility, His Joan of Arc, his fir volume 
of Poems, and his 7ravels into Spain and Portugal, are 
works in deferved ettimation, and moft perfons have 
read them with avidity. The prefent addition to his 
jabours is not inferior to the former produétions with 
which the public have been favoured. 

The Vifion of the Maid of Orieans, which conftituted, 
formerly, a diftinét book of that work, is thrown out of 
the fecond edition,and is here feparatelv publithed, taking 
up the firft fixty-nine pages. Icis a fine piece of fancy, 
and contains many charming flights of the imagination. 
We are next prefented with three fmall pieces, The 
Rofe, The Complaints of the Poor, and a Metrical Let- 
ter. Then come Baélads, including many beautiful 
pieces, and, afterward, Englifh Eclogues, which, by 
their fimplicity, cannot fail of engaging the heart. 

Every piece in the volume poflefles merit, though we 
can evidently difcern that there is a variety in the traits 
of excellence. Were the fubjeéts lefs melancholy, they 
might be the lefs interefting ; but we with that the ge- 
nius of Mr. Southey, were more inclinable to cheer- 
fulnefs. 

A few of thefe produétions we intend to bring for- 
ward in THE VisiTorR; at the prefent we fhall con- 
tent ourfelves with a curious ballad, the fingularity of 
which recommends it to our attention. It is founded 
on atale in an old monkith hiftorian, Matthew of Weft- 

minfler, 
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minfler, dated 852. The manner of its being told by 
Mr. Southey, finely ridicules the fuperftition in which 
our forefathers were involved, and it will afford our 
readers fome amufement. 


A BALLAD, 


SHEWING HOW AN OLD WOMAN RODE DOUBLE, AND 
WHO RODE BEFORE HER, 


“ The raven croak’d as fhe fate at her meal, 
And the old woman knew what he faid, 
And fhe grew pale at the raven’s tale, 
And ficken’d and went to her bed. 


Now fetch me my children, and fetch them with fpeed, 
The old woman of Berkeley faid, 

The monk my fon, and my daughter the nun, 
Bid them hatten, or I fhall be dead. 


The monk ther fon, and the daughter the nun, 
Their way to Berkeley went, 

And they have brought with pious thought 
The holy facrament. 


The old woman fhriek’d as they entered her door, 
’Twas fearful her fhrieks to hear, 

Now take the facrament away 
For mercy, my children dear! 


Her lip it trembled with agony, 
The {weat ran down her brow, 

I have tortures in ftore for evermore, 
Oh! {pare me my children now! 


Away they fent the facrament, 
The fit it left her weak, 

She look’d at her children with ghaftly eyes 
And faintly ftruggled to fpeak. 


All kind of fin I-have rioted in 
And the judgment now muft be, 

But I fecured my childrens fouls, 
Oh! pray my children for me. 
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I have fuck’d the breath of fleeping babes, 
The fiends have been my flaves, 

I have nointed myfelf with infants fat, 
And feafted on rifled graves, 


And the fiend will fetch me now in fire 
My witchcrafts to atone, 

And I who have rifled the dead man’s grave 
Shall never have reft in my own, 


Blefs I intreat my winding fheet, 
My children I beg of you! ‘ 
And with holy water {prinkle my fhroud, 
And 'fprinkle my coffin too. 


And let me be chain’d in my coffin of ftone, 
And faften it ftrong I implore 

With iron bars, and let it be chain’d 
With three chains to the church floor. 


And blefs the chains and fprinkle them, 
And let fifty priefts ftand round, 

Who night and day the mafs may fay 
Where I lie on the ground, 


And let fifty chorifters be there 
The funeral dirge to fing, 

Who day and night by taper’s light 
Their aid to me may bring. 


Let the church bells all both great and {mall 
Be toll’d by night and day, 

To drive from thence the fiends who come 
To bear my corpfe away. 


And ever have the church door barr’d 
After the even fong, 

And I befeech you, children dear, 
Let the bars and bolts be ftrong. 


And let this be three days and nights 

My wretched corpfe to fave, 
Preterve me fo long from the fiendifh throng 
asnd then I may reit in my grave. 
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The old woman of Berkeley laid her down 
And her eyes grew deadiy dim, 
Short came her breath and the ftruggle of death 
Did foofen every limb. 










































They bleft the old woman’s winding fheet 
With rites and prayers as due, 

With holy water they {prinkled her fhroud 
And they fprinkled her coffin too. 


And they chain’d her in her coffin of ftone 
And with iron barr’d it down, 

And in the church with three ftrong chains 
They chain’d it to the ground. 


And they bleft the chains and {prinkled them, 
And fifty priefts ftood round, 

By night and day the mafs to fay 
Where the lay on the ground. 


And fifty chorifters were there 
To fing the funeral fong, 

And a hallowed taper blazed in the hand 
Of all the facred throng. 


To fee the priefts and chorifters * 
Tt was a goadly fight, 

Each holding, as it were a ftaff, 
A taper burning bright, 


Ané the church bells all both great and {mail 
Did toll fo loud and long, 

And they have barr’d the church door hard 
After the even fong. 


And the firft night the taper’s light 
Burnt fteadily and clear, 
1 But they without a hideous rout 
Of angry fiends could hear; 


A hidegus roar at the church door 
Like a long thunder peal, 

And the priefts they pray’d and the chorifters funy 
Louder in fearful zeal. 


Loud 
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Loud toll’d the bell, the priefts pray’d well, 
The tapers they burnt bright, 

The monk her fon, and her daugliter the nun, 
They told their beads ail night. 








The cock he crew, away they flew 
The fends from the herald of day, 

And undifturb’d the chorifters fing 
And the fifty priefts they pray. 


The fecond night the taper’s light 
Burnt difmally and blue, 

And every one faw his neighbour’s face 
Like a dead man’s face to view. 


And yells and cries without arife 
That the flouteft heart might fhock, 

Anda deafening roaring like a catara& pouring 
Over a morntain tock, 


The monk and nun they told their beads 
As fa® they could tell, 

And aye as louder grew the noife 
The fafter went the bell. 


Louder and louder the chorifters fung 
As they trembled more and more, 

And the fifty priefts prayed to heaven for aid; 
They never had prayed fo before. 


The cock he crew, away they flew 
The fiends from the herald of day, 

And undifturb’d the chorifters fing 
And the fifty priefts they pray. 


The third night came, and the tapers flame 
A hideous ftench did make, 

And they burntas though they had been ‘dipt 
In the burning brimftone lake. 


* 


And the loud commotion, like the rufhing of ocean, 
Grew momently more and more, 
And ftrokes as of a battering ram 


Did thake the ftrong church door. 
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The bellmen they for very fear 
Could toll the bell no longer, 

And ftill as louder grew the ftrokes 
Their fear it grew the'ftronger. 


The monk, and nun forgot their beads, 
They fell on the ground difmay’d, 

There was not a fingle faint in heaven 
Whom they did not call to aid. 


And the chorifters fong that late was fo ftrong 
Grew a quaver of confternation, 

For the church did rock as an earthquake fhock 
Uplifted its foundation, 


And a found was heard like the trumpet’s blaft 
That fhall one day wake the dead, 

The ftrong church door could bear no more, 
And the bolts and the bars they fled. 


And the taper’s light was*extinguifh’d quite, 
And the chorifters faintly fung, 

And the priefts difmay’d, panted and prayed 
Till fear froze every tongue. 


And in he came with eyes of flame 
The fiend to fetch the dead, ~ © 

And all the church with his prefence glowed 
Like a ficry furnace red. 


He laid his hand on the iron chains 
And like flax they moulder’d afunder, 
And the coffin lid that was barr’d fo firm 
He burft with his voice of thunder. 


And he bade the old woman of Berkeley rife 
And come with her mafter away, 

And the cold {weat ftood on the cold’cold corpfe, 
At the voice fhe was forced to obey. 


She rofe on her feet in her winding fheet, 
Her dead ficth quivered with fear, 

And a groan like that which the old woman gave 
Never did mortal hear. 


Vor, VIL. j 
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She followed the fiend to the church door, 
There ftood a blaek horfe there, 

His breath was red like furnace {moke, 
His eyes like a meteor’s glare, 


The fiendith force flung her on the horfe, 
And he leapt up before, 

And away like the lightning’s {peed they went, 
And the was feen no more. 


They faw her no more, but her cries and fhricks 
For four miles round they could hear, 

And children at reft at their mother’s breaft, 
Started and {creamed with fear.” 


This difmal ditty is accompanied with a wooden plate 
of The Devil and the Old Woman, on horfe-back, 
neither of which forms poffefs any great beauty. 





A Second Walk through Wales, by the Reverend Rich- 
ard Warner of Bath, in Augujft and September 1798. 
8s. Dilly. 


"THE Jfirft Walk through Wales was duly noticed in 
our mifcellany, and a variety of pleafing extracts 
were tranfcribed for the entertainment of our readers. 
On the prefent occafion we have a fimilar treat pre- 
pared for them, and we fhall be happy in contributing 

to their gratification. 
Mr. Warner isa re(peétable clergyman of Bath, and 
has delineated the antiquities of that famous city with 
accuracy. ‘T’hefe Walks are evidently the produce of 
a cultivated mind, and of an amiable difpofition. We 
have read both of them with peculiar fatisfaétions With 
part of the fcenes here defcribed we are acquainted, and 
can bear our teftimony to the faithfulnefs of the Tourift. 
It is no fmall pleafure when we perufe an author on 
whofe accuracy and communications the greateft de- 
pendance can be placed. Th 
¢ 
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The prefent Walk, embraces an extent of 763 miles; 
he took his departure from Bath, and went as far 
as Anglefea, then coming back to Swanfea, he took 
water, and reached the city of Briftol. In the courfe 
of fuch a route many pleafing {eenes muft have occurred, 
and in mary inftances we wifhed that we had been in 
his company. 

Though we have many pleafing paffages to tranfcribe, 
we muft, at prefent, confine ourfelves to the account 

iven us of Caerleon, in Monmouthhhire. This town 
exhibits a memorable proof of human inftability! At 
one period Caerleon, York, and London, were the three 
principal places in the kingdom. CAERLEON, there- 
fore, cannot fail of being an obje& of fervent curiofity 
toevery mind that is acquainted with Britith hiftory. 


“ As we approached Caerleon our profpeét became more 
extenfive, and objeéts of curiofity multiplied upon us. Near 
the cighth mile-ftone from Newport, the fign of the Rock and 
Fountain 


£ Invites to fhort refrefhment, and to tafte 
What grateful beverage the houfe may yield 
After fatigue, or duity heat.’’—- 


We availed ourfelves of its invitation; and having taken a 
flight repaft, afcended the hill which rifes immediately oppo- 
fite toit. Itis lofty and abrupt, and was formerly ftrength- 
ened by a caftle, called Penhaugh Caftle, one of the fortified 
refidences of the St. Maurs, anceftors of the Seymour family. 
The view from this elevation is extremely fine, but few other 
advantages feem to have attended the fituation of the ruined 
manfion, fince it was completely commanded by a ftill higher 
hill to the fouth. 

‘¢ The road, which for feveral miles has been rifing, though 
gradually and infenfibly, affords at every fiep profpeéts rich 
and diverfified. They now, indeed, begin to partake of the 
grand, retaining at the fame time their character of the beauti- 
Jul. To the north, the vale of Utk ftill difplays itfelf {miling 
with cultivation, watered by its finvous ftream, and bounded 
by a line of mountains, amongtt which the ragged head of the 
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Skirid Vawr, near Abergavenny, makes a confpicuous figure, 
On the fouth, the Briftol Channel prefents a magnificent fheet 
of water, ftudded with iflands, the greater and leffer Holmes, 
and Barry ifland; the diftant hills of Somerfetthire and De- 
yonthire finifhing the view towards that point. 

“ Being defiroys of vifiting the loftily fituated village of 
Chrift Church, we left the zew road to Caerleon on our right 
(which has of late years been formed for the convenience of 
carriages, in order that they may avoid the fteep defcent from 
Chrift Church into the valley) and took the o/d way through 
the village. The elevation in the country, occafioned by an 
imperceptible rife for a confiderable diftance, here terminates 
in a fudden and abrupt manner, and on the brow of this de- 
fcent the village of Chrifl Church is feated. It has little to 
hoaft, fave the beauty of its profpeét, which a very lofty fitua~ 
tion enables it to command. An old and curious flat fepul~ 
chral ftone occurs in the church, rudely indented with the 
figures of a man and woman, feparated by a crofs; the ins, 
fcription running round the margin of it is cut in barbarous 
letters, and baffled all our attempts to give a complete tran{~ 
cription of it ; you have as much as we are able to make 
gut; 

““ Hic jacent Fohannes et uxor ejus qui 
obierunt anno Domini M CCC LXXVI quorum animabus [ji10 
fitietur, probably] Deus, Amen, 

“ Defcending flowly from the village of Chrift Church, 
we approached Caerleon, a town famed in Roman, Britifh, 
and Norman ftory for its former ftrength and fplendour. None 
of its ancient magnificence now remains; though fome me- 
motials of it may be difcovered in ryined walls and fragments 
of antique mafonry, fcattered through the town and its im- 
mediate vicinity. Time, however, could not rob it of its 
natural beauties; and the happy fituation in which it ftands 
will never ceafe to afford pleafure to the eye of tafte. We 
entered the town at the “ak da, by croffing a bridge thrown 
over the Ufk, a paffage that had been formerly well defended, 
as is evident from the ruins of a baftion, or round tower, on 
the left hand, probably of Norman architecture. The bridge 
js formed of wood on a fimilar conftrution, and for the fame 
reafon as that of Chepftow, the tide at each place rifling occa- 
fionally to the incredible height of fifty or fixty fect. Es 
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boards which compofe the flooring of this bridge being de- 
fignedly loofe, (in order to float with the tide when it exceeds 
a certain height) and. prevented from efcaping only by little 
pegs at the ends of them, do not afford a very fafe footing for 
the traveller; and fome aukward accidents have been known 
f to arife from this caufe. A fingular adventure occurred about 
t 20 years ago, to a female, as fhe was paffing it at night, which 
f tells fo much to the credit of the ladies, that it -would be une 
a pardonable in a tourift, who is lefs an admirer of the fex than 
h myfelf, not to detail the particulars. 

“ The heroine in queftion was a Mrs. Williams, well known 
$ in the town, and living there till within thefe few years; fhe 
had been to {pend a cheerful evening at a neighbour’s houfe 





0 on the eaftern fide of the river, and was returning home, (I 
~ prefume) at a decent hour, and in a decorous ftate. The night 
\< being extremely dark, fhe had provided herfelf with a lantern — 
e and candle, by the affiftance of which fhe found her way toe 
Is, wards the bridge, and had already paffed part of the dangerous 
18 ftructure, When about ha/f feas over, however, (don’t mif- 
a take my meaning) fhe unfortunately trod on a plank that had 
¢ by fome accident loft the tennons originally fixed to the ends 
: of it, and had flipped from its proper fituation; the faithlefs 
ut buard inftantly yielded to the weight of the good lady, 
Q@ who, I underftand, was rather corpulent, and carried her 
through the flooring, candle and lantern, into theriver. For 
hy tunately, at the moment of falling fhe was ftanding in fuch a 
hy pofition as gave her a feat on the plank, fimilar to that of a 
ne horfeman on his nag. It may be eafily imagined that Mrs. 
c- Williams muft have been fomewhat furprized by this change 
tS of fituation, as well as alteration of climate. Bleffed, how- 
n- ever, with a large fhare of that prefence of mind, or patient 
its endurance of evil, which exalts the female character fo far 
ds above our own, the good lady was not overwhe]med (except 
Ve with the water) by her fall; and fteadily maintained her feat 
wn on the board, taking care at the fame time to preferve the can- 
ody dle lighted, rightly fuppofing it would ferve as an index to any 
on one who might be able or willing to affift her. Thus, beflriding 
ige the plank, our heroine was hurried down by the river towards 
mg Newport, the bridge of which the trufied would flop her pro- 
cas grefs, or its inhabitants be alarmed with her cries. In both 
‘he hey hopes, however, the was difappointed; the rapidity of a 
yg 13 {pring> 
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fpring-tide fent her through the arch with the velocity of an 
arrow difcharged from the bow, and the good people af the 
town had long been wrapt in flumber. Thus fituated, her 
profpect became each moment more defperate, her candle was 
nearly extinguifhed, and every limb fo benumbed with cold, 
that fhe had the greateft difficulty in Aeefing her faddle; ale 
ready had fhe reached the mouth of the Ufk, and was on the 
point of encountering the turbulent waves of the Briftal Chan- 
nel, when the mafter of a fifhing-boat, who was returning 
from his nightly toils, difcovered the gleaming of her taper 
and heard her calls for affiflance, and, after a confiderable 
itruggle between his humanity and fuperftition, ventured at 
length to approach this floating wonder, and brought Mrs, 
Williams fafely to the fhore in his boat! 

“¢ To the antiquary, Caerleon is a place of much curiofity; 
you would, therefore, cunfider us as unpardcnable, had we 
not half blinded ourfelves amongit the rubbifh of its ruins, 
and torn our clothes with the thorns and brambles that conceal 
thefe venerable remains. Our refearches indeed were conducted 
with al! proper fpirit and perfeverance; but, I am forry to fay, 
they were not rewarded by any difcovery that could throw 
new light on the hiftory of the place, or make a material ad- 
dition to what is already written on the fubject. Time has 
been affifted, in his tardy but ccafelefs operations of deftruc- 
tion on the antiquities of Caerleon, by the active induttry of 
jts own inhabitants ; fome of whom, ftimulated by a princi- 
ple of avarice, have dettroyed or removed many of the fineft 
monuments of its ancient {plendour, Within thefe three years 
the town has been defpoiled of twa gate-ways, probably Nor- 
man, and the lofty keep which ftood on the mound to the 
north-eaft of the town has alfo, fince the memory of man, 
been levelled with the ground. Faéts like thefe certainly de - 
tract confiderably from the c/affical charaéer of the Cacrleons 
ites, but you will be fill more indignant at their want of 
common curiofity, when ] mentian an anecdote equally 
true. Gu 

“ About eighteen months or two years back, on digging 
a cavity to receive the foundation of a large wareboufe, n¢gar 
the church, the workmen ftruck upon a mafs of fragments.of 
ancient mafonry; confifling of capitals, fhafts, and pedeftals 
of pillars; entablatures, friezes, architvaves, &c. The cite 
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cumftance was communicated to the owner, and fome curious 
perfon fuggefted to him, that by expending a little more mo- 
ney it might lead to a further difcovery, and throw new light 
on the hiftory of the town. He went to the excavation, 
looked at the remains with perfect indifference, and coolly 
obferving, that ‘ thes’em fart of things had nothing to do 
with his coal f{peculation,’’ ordered the workmen to cover 
them up. 

“ Much of the prefent town ftands within the precinéts of 
an ancient Roman camp, the walls of which ftill partially 
exift, though deprived of their facings, and fo dilapidated as 
to leave their Foarebethien fcarcely vifible in many places. 
Their form is parallelogramical, and their extent nearly fix 
hundred yards by five hundred. A little to the north-wef of 
thefe, in a meadqw, a circular depreffion or concavity of the 
ground occurs, which is fuppofed by the initiated to be a Ro- 
manamphitheatre ; tough the profane vulgar confider it as 
the place of revelry between Arthur and his knights of the 
round table, and affert that the hero, when he quitted mortal 
exiftence, fank into the earth at this his favourite fpot. What- 
ever its former confequence might have been, it is now inferior 
to many an Englith cock-pit, and holds out an ufeful leffon to 
the pomp of greatnefs, and the pride of defcent. Ifit be Ro- 
man, as many circumttances concur to make us think it is, it 
would be a caffrenfran amphitheatre, formed by hollowing out 
the ground to a certain depth and circumference, and then furs 
nifhing its gently declining fides with green turf feats to ac- 
commodate the numerous fpeétators, a practice to which the 
poet of Sulmo alludes *, The mound of earth, called the 
keep, though prohably owing its origin to the Normans, 
fcems to confilt’ partly of Roman ruins; fragments of Roman 
pottery, and maffes of Roman bricks, are eafily difcovered by 
penetrating into the ground in the flightett manner. Of more 
modern antiquity, the only fpecimen which itruck us, was 
the conventual houfe of the Mifs Morgans’, having an inte- 
nor quadrangle, originally conneéted, in all probability, with 
an abbey of Cittertian monks, which appears to have been {et- 
tled very early at Caerleon + 





* In gradibus fedet populus de cefpite factis. 
De Arte amandt. 
t Tanner’s Not. Mon. 347. Edit. 1744. 
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“It may be amufing, perhaps, to recal to your recollection 
a few particulars conneéed with the hiitory of this place. 

“‘ The prefent name, Caerleon, (the caftle or camp of the 
legion) clearly points out a Roman origin. Horfley, than 
Whom we cannot follow a better authority, fuppofes that the 
Romans arrived at this {pot in the reign of Axtoninus Pius, 
about the middle of the fecond centuny ; and finding it to he 
a place agreeing in the circumftances of its Gtuation with their 
fyitem of caftrametation, they made it the flation, or head- 
quarters, of the fecond Auguitan legion. In allufion to this 
d:fpofition of a particular body of troops, they called it J/ca 
Legionis Secunde 4ugujia; or Ifca Sifurum, as being the ca- 
pital city of the Silures or Soyth-Wallians*. Here, it ap- 
pears, the legion continued till within a fhort time of the de- 
parture of the Romans from Britain; fince infcriptions tu- 
wards the cloie of the empire, and coins of fome of the latter 
emperors, have at different times been difcovered on this 
{pot. 

“¢ From thefe circumftances, as well as from the extenfive 
ruins which have accidentally prefented themfelves in a circle 
round the prefent town of a mile in diameter, it cannot be quef- 
tioned that Caerleon became, under the aufpices of the Roe 
mans, a large and magnificent place ; exhibiting thofe {peci- 
mens of grandeur and refinement which generally decorated a 
Roman city—a forum, temples, baths, and theatres ! The arts, 
indeed, feem to have been cultivated here to a high degree, 
as the many elegant relicks of antiquity, and beautiful frags 
ments of Roman mafonry, formerly to be {een in the poffeifion 
of different peuple at Caerleon, fufficiently teftify +. But its 
chief glory arofe from the fuccefs with which inteileétual ac- 
quirements were purfued; for if we give credit to the teftimo- 
ny of an ancient author t, we are to believe, that Caerleon was 
a fecond Crotuna, fince he tells us (jutt previous to the arrival 

- of the Saxons in Britain) there was an academy of two hun- 

dred philofophers at this place! Excellence, indeed, is only a 

relative term, and therefore, fagacious as thefe men of {ciencs 
























































* Horfley’s Britan. Rom. 78. 
+ Camden, p. 719, et infra. Horfley, p. 320. 
} Alexandeys Elfebienfis, cited by Camden, p. 727. 
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would appear to be in the eyes of the ignorant ‘multitude 
around them, they might, notwithitanding, be ftill far inferior 
tothe fcholars of Pythagoras. The circumftance, however, if 
it be fact, proves that Caerlcon had attained to a very great 
comparative degree of civilization under the aufpices of the 
eonquerors of the world! 

‘« Even during the times of the Romans in Britain, it ap- 
pears that Caerleon enjoyed the bieflings of the Chrittian reli- 
gion. Three noble churches are faid to have been erected in 
it, almoft as foon as the gofpel found its way into this coun- 
try *, one of which was conftituted the metropolitan church 
of all Wales. Here the archipifcopal feat continued till the 
time of St. David, who, towards the clofe of the fixth century, 
tranflated it to Menevia +) or, as it was afterwards called, from 
the name of this canonized prelate, St. David’s. The deities 
of-clafical mythology, however, had their worfhippers alfo, 
and the great goddefs of the Ephefians boafted a temple erected 
to her honour in the city of Caerleon t. 

“ How long the Roman forces were continued at Caerleon 
is not to be afcertained, The fecond Auguftan Legion had 
retired from it, previous to the final defertion of Britain by 
that people § ; but as coins of the Valentinians have been dif- 
covered here, we may conclude that it was a ftation as low 
down as the beginning of the fifth century. 

* The enfeedled and emafculated Britons, when deprived of 
the aid of the Romans, became an eafy prey to-the fierce 
hordes of Saxon invaders, who flocked to this country about 
the middle of the fifth century. Caerleon, with the country 
furrounding jt, fell into their hands, and doubtlefs fuffeced 
feverely in the undiftinguifhing deftruétion which followed all 


* Leland Colleé&. v. ii. p. go. 
t Tanner’s Not. Mon. 327. 
} Camden, 719. This is evident from the following ins 


feription difcovered at Caerleon in 1603 :— 
T. FL. POSTHUMIUS VARUS 
V.C. LEG. TEMPL. DIANE 
RESTITUIT. 
§ Horfley, 78. The Romans gquitted Britain about the 
Middle of the fifth century, 
the 
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the conquefts of thefe barbarous tribes. It foon recovered its 
priftine fplendour, however, and under the protection of the 
Britifh hero, the renowned Arthur, who wrefted it from the 
Saxons after a fierce battle, it became once more a place of 
confideration, Here it was that he received the crown from 
the hand of Dubritius, bifhop of Llandatf, on being eleéted 
king of all Britain *; and here he inftituted that order of chi. 
valry, te Round Table, which makes fo confpicuous a figure 
in the old romances +. 

‘Thus Caerleon became the fcene of royal amufement, in 
which the Britifh dames of Arthur’s court were, at Eafter and 
Chrifimas, entertained with the joufts and tournaments of his 
hundred and thirty noble knights f. 

“< A tradition of thefe revels ftill exifts in the town, and a 
notice of it occurs in the fign of a public-houfe, which dif- 
plays a military figure, intended to reprefent King Arthur, 
and fubfcribed with the following lines :— 


1200 years and more are pafs’d 
Since Arthur ruled here: 

And that to me once more he’s come 
Think it not ftrange or quere. 


Though o’er my door, yet take my word, 
To honour you he’s able ; 

And make you welcome with good ale, 
And knights of the round table.”’ 


* Godwin de Preful. p. 572. 

¢ Drayton’s Poly-Olbion, fourth fong : 

“* The Pentecoit’s prepared at Caerleon in his court, 
‘¢ That table’s ancient feat ;??—— 

And Selden’s note, p. 559. ** At Caerleon in Monmouth, 
after his victories, a pompous celebration was at Whitfuntide, 
whither were invited divers kings and princes of the neigh- 
bouring coafts; with them, and his Queen Guinever, with 
the ladies keeping thofe folemnities in their feveral conclaves. 
For fo the Britifh ftory makes it, according to the Trojan cuf- 
tom, that in feftival folemnities both fexes fhould not fit to- 
gether.” 

{ The Legend of King Arthur. Percy’s Ancient Englith 
Poetry, v. iii. p. 37. 

“ Thefe 
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“ Thefe jullities, however, feem to have had but an unfa- 
yourable effect on the mora/s of the ladies. The fair Guinever, 
Arthur’s confort, and her female attendants, if not dealt un- 
juftly by, were certainly not Lucretias; and the tea-tad/es of 
ancient Caerleon buzzed with whifpers much to the difcredit 
of their prudence.” 

“ Little occurs relative to Caerleon, during that period of 
darknefs and confufion known by the name of the middle 
ages. It fucceffively felt the fury of the Saxon and the Dane, 
and was afterwards alternately in the poffeffion of the Englith 
and Welfh. The caftle, a remain of which is feen on the 
north fide of the bridge, feems to have been erected about the 
middle of the twelfth century, if, indeed, it be the fame called 
by Powel, the “ New Caftle upon Ufk.” At that time the 
Englith held the town, but furrendered it after a defperate re- 
fittance, to Jorweth ap Owen, prince of South Wales, in 1173. 
On the enfuing year, Caerleon experienced another change of 
mafters, when a large army of Englifh and Normans took pof- 
fefon of it; they retained it, however, but a few months, 
King Henry II. again reftoring it to its rightful owner, Jor- 
weth ap Owen, on this prince and the other South-Wallian 
leaders doing homage to him at Gloucefter. 

“ In the year 1218, Caerleon fell once more into the hands 
of the Englith, under William Marfhall Earl of Pembroke, 
and experienced all the ‘horrors of a complete facking, the 
frequent effect of military ferocity in the feudal ages. Licwel- 
lyn ap Jorweth recovered it in 1231, and it was retained by 
his defcendants * till the complete reduction of Wales by 
Edward 1.” 


Thus ends this interefting account of CAERLEON, 
which now, alas! is funk into one of the pooreft and 
dulleft towns of the principality. 

* See Powel’s Hiftory of Wales, 201, 203, et infra, 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Dilworth Improved, or a New Guide to the Englifh 
Tongue, wherein the Orthography is rendered ana- 
lagous to the Pronunciation, and the Elementary 
Principles of the Englifh Language laid down info 
eafy and familiar a Manner as to confiitute it the 
moft faithful, [yftematic, and unerring Guide to the 
Natives of Great Britain, Ireland, and Foreigners: 
digefied upon the Plan of Mr. Sheridan’s DiGtionary, 
and the moft approved Grammarians and Lexicogra- 
phers. By 8. James, Schoolmafter, formerly of Chrift's 
Hofpital. Symonds. 1s. 


THE rendering of the divifion of the words agree~ 
able to their pronunciation, is an excellent method, 
and cannot fail to prove highly advantageous to the 
young pupil. We have long been of opinion that fuch 
a mode ought to be adopted, and we are happy to find 
the prefent Spelling Book thusconftruéted. The whole 
of the performance feems to be arranged and correéted 
with care and ability. The paper and typography alfo 
are much fuperior to the general run of fchool books; 
it is indeed a very cheap book—for all thefe good things, 
with a decent plate of the renowned Mafer Thomas 
Dilworth, are to be had for the price of one fhilling # 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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Several poetical favours have come to hand, which in our 
next month fhall be duly acknowledged. We fhall thank the 
Gentleman of the Inner Temple for his proffered communica- 
tions, and beg leave, at the fame time, to remind him that 
every reader of Periodical Publications has not received an 
univerfity education, 
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